in warehouse receipts 


Thousands of banks throughout the 
country hold Douglas-Guardian 
Field Warehouse Receipts, repre- 
senting millions of dollars worth 
of inventory loans. And—when 
customers want to borrow on 
merchandise—thousands of bankers 
automatically think of Douglas- 
Guardian—"the bankers’ field ware- 
house company’’—because of our 
bank-approved methods of safe- 
guarding collateral, our years of 
experience in working with banks 
and our nation-wide reputation for 
integrity and cooperation. 


DOUGLAS -GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
“The Bankers’ Field Warehouse Company” 


NEW ORLEANS 1, Lo., 118 North Front St. LOS ANGELES 14, Colif., Garfield Bldg. 


NEW YORK 4, N.Y., 50 Broad St. MEMPHIS 3, Tenn., Porter Bldg. 

CHICAGO 3, IIl., 100 West Monroe St. PHILADELPHIA 2, Pa., Girard Trust Bldg. 

ATLANTA 3, Go., Hurt Bidg. PORTLAND 5, Ore., 927 S.W. Alder St. SPRINGFIELD, Mo., Holland Btdg. 
CLEVELAND 14, Ohio, Union Commerce Bldg. ROCHESTER 4, N.Y., Commerce Bldg. TAMPA 2, Fla., 416 Tampa St. 
DALLAS 1, Texas, Tower Petroleum Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 4, Calif., 300 Montgomery St. —_ EL PASO, Tex., First Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
EASTON, Md., 438 South Street SPRINGFIELD 3, Mass., 172 Chestnut St. HARTFORD 5, Conn., 945 Asylum Ave. 
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All eyes are on it 
1947 


A ‘NEW ‘year, a new Congress, new 
viewpoints, new opportunities—these 
are some of the things the Capitol 
seems to stand for on the threshhold of 
this mew year. And that’s why we used 
its picture on BANKrNc’s first 1947 
cover. 


No. 1 Question 


Ooz leading article this month is on 
the subject that is being discussed more 
intently and extensively than any other: 
employer-employee relations. 


The article is short in wordage, but - 


long on subject matter. The author, 
Joseph Stagg Lawrence, a banker, com- 
ments crisply and constructively. He is 
widely known for his clear-sighted ob- 
servations on current trends; and in 
this case he does not depart from 
character. 

Pointing out that “the friendly, per- 
sonal bond between employees and 
management” is the employer’s strong- 
est asset in maintaining harmonious 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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@ For Samples of LaMonte Safety Paper see your 
Lithographer or Printer—or write us direct. 


“za Morte 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON, NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 


A Check Paper All Your Own 
Why not follow the lead of ‘America’s out- 
_ standing banks and corporations? Let us 


reproduce your trade-mark in the 
itself. Such inpivipuaLizep check 
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paper, 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


relations with the workers, Mr. Law- 
RENCE continues: 

“Management has been thinking too 
much in terms of exclusive vested in- 
terest, itself and the stockholders. It 
might be salutary to consider the intent 
of the worker similarly vested in the 
business. He makes a living out of it. 
The business cannot operate without 
him. Why not recognize this essential 
reciprocal interest? Issue special com- 
pany reports to the employees. Tell 
them what makes the business tick. 
Explain the relationship between cor- 
porate prosperity and the ability of 
management to hire more workers at 
better pay. 

“These reports are an ideal medium 
in which to tell the employee that he is 
really working for the customer and 
not the First National Bank; that the 
bank is merely a middleman who sells 
the services of management and per- 
sonnel to the clients. . . . Let the em- 
ployee consider the effect of unioniza- 
tion on the quality of service he may 
render to his real boss—the customer 
of the bank.” 

The title, ‘Past Is the Gaslight Era 
of §taff Relations,” epitomizes the spirit 
of the article. 


"Dallas in Wonderland” 


"Twourp be a pity to skim the 
cream from JoHN McCann’s delectable 
Dallas dish by quoting from or sum- 
marizing it here. But no damage will 
be done, perhaps, if one sentence is 
separated for display purposes: 


“You don’t look far to find that the 
real drive behind the city is her banking 
interests.” 

That’s the key to the article. Re- 
porter McCann, who went to Dallas to 
see what the banks were doing as com- 
munity builders, got much material. 
And he serves it to BANKING’s readers 
in the lively “Dallas in Wonderland.” 


Potatoes, Inc. 


Tus story first came to us in a round- 
about way, and we thought maybe the 
details had been embroidered a bit en 
route. It seemed just too good. The in- 
cident had happened in Bank of Amer- 
ica, San Francisco, so we asked Vice- 
president Harry McCLetianp for the 
correct version. Here it is—Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAND speaking: 

“When two young former mess ser- 
geants came to my desk and said they 
wanted to-set themselves up in the 
business of selling peeled potatoes to 
restaurants, I wondered for a moment 
if they weren’t trying to pull my leg. 
But this thought evaporated when one 
of them produced a letter signed by 
some of the principal cafeteria and res- 
taurant men in the city, stating that 
they would be willing to purchase such a 
product. It seemed that potato peeling 
was a troublesome and expensive opera- 
tion, and one that restaurant people 
would like to avoid. 

“The idea of the two GIs was to ac- 
quire surplus potato peeling machines 
from the Army and supply this service, 
and they wanted to know how to go 
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“Our bank will be happy to finance sales of your new cars. And to prove our ;faith 
T'll take one myself, right now!” 


THE 
New TRUST 
COMPANY 


COMMERCIAL 
BANKING 
DOMESTIC AND 
FOREIGN 


* 
100 BROADWAY 


MADISON AVENUE 
AND 40TH STREET 


TEN - 
ROCKEFELLER 
PLAZA 
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Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Sarasora, Fiorina, has SO MUCH to 
offer you who would make a new home. 
Cultural advantages of unsurpassed ex- _ 
cellence. Sports for any desire, fishing, 
boating, magnificent snow- white 
beaches. Year-round climate of health- 
ful rfection. Friendly hospitable 

ple you'll enjoy knowing as neigh- 
and friends. 

Sarasota has a superb location, truly 
the Riviera of Florida’s Gulf Coast. 
Homesites on beaches or mainland. 

eee 


Write for our booklet. If you plan 
to visit Sarasota this winter we 
suggest reservations in advance. 
Sarasota Chamber of 
S. L. Stead, Secretary. 
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On The Gulf of Mexico 
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TEAMWORK 


We work closely with 18 other affiliated Marine 
Midland banks. Our correspondents and their 
customers have the advantage of rapid exchange 
of information on local market conditions and 
business trends through 96 offices in 45 leading 


New York State Communities. 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 


Buffalo’s Oldest and Largest Commercial Bank 


—SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States Government 
Securities 


State and Municipal Bonds 


* 


C. J. DEVINE & CO. 


48 Wall Street, New York 5 


Chicago Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh + Cleveland 
Cincinnati St.Lovis San Francisco 


HAnover 2-2727 


Direct Wires to all Offices 


about getting the necessary capital 
under provisions of the GI bill. 

“T telephorred one of our officers who 
is charged with the responsibility of ac. 
tually making loans to veterans. ‘I haye 
a couple of young men here with a very 
ingenious idea,’ I told him. ‘They pro- 
pose to sell peeled potatoes to res- 
taurants.’ 

“Well, that’s fine,’ he answered. 
‘They’re just in time. Send them on 
down to me. I have a veteran at my 
desk they ought to meet. He proposed 
to sell mashed potatoes to restaurants. 
Maybe they can get together.’ 

“This idea of selling mashed potatoes 
was not so far off the beam as is first 
apparent, for it was planned to include 
mashed potatoes in other prepared 
foods to be sold to eating places serving 
from steam tables. The proposals, on 
analysis, were not fantastic, but per- 
fectly reasonable and deserving of care- 
ful consideration. I won’t be at all sur- 
prised to have another GI come along 
and try to get in on the gravy end of the 
mashed potato deal! 

“That was the beginning of what | 
hope will be a long and prosperous part- 
nership. The only thing delaying its con- 
summation is the difficulty the young 
men are experiencing in getting the 
machinery and equipment they need, 
and the proper quarters.” 


We'd Like. More 


Srozus, that is—not potatoes. Mr. 
McCLELLAND remarked that this was 
“one of the many thrilling experiences 
we have in helping our sterling young 
men to get started in business. They 
come to us with all kinds of ingenious 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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HOW TO MAKE SURE BOOKS WILL BALANCE 


A sure way to unbalance a company’s 
books is through employee dishonesty. 
If your books showed a shortage, would 
you make a red ink entry and assume 
the loss? Or would you call your insur- 
ance agent, secure in the knowledge that 
a check covering the amount of the 
defalcation would quickly bring your 
books back into balance? 


Especially today, your company vitally 
needs the protection of Fidelity Bonds 
... not only to make good cash losses, 
but also to guard against theft of mer- 
chandise, stamps and other valuable 
property. Make sure that your company 
will not have to assume such losses .. , 
See the U. S. F. & G. agent in your 


community today. 


“Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer’’ 


UNITED STATES 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
affiliates 

FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORP., BALTIMORE 

FIDELITY INSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, TORONTO 
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A NEW ARMY 


World War I]—among other 
things—added 85 million secu- 
rity holders to an already large 
investing public. This new army 
invested $50 billion in Savings 
Bonds, of which $32 billion 
went into “Series E” bonds, the 
issue especially designed for the 
general public. 

In addition to these investors 
in “United States of America, 
Inc.,” over two million persons 
operate. their own businesses; 
three million farmers own their 
property outright; more mil- 
lions possess investments such 
as other types of bonds, insur- 
ance policies, savings bank de- 
posits, etc.; and over fifteen 
million individuals share our 
private enterprises through 
stock ownership. 

The effect upon our over-all 
economy of the addition of mil- 
lions who were perhaps never 
before “‘security-conscious”’ will 
be far-reaching. Naturally there 
will be greater realization of the 
importance of a strong and free 
economy. If this influence is 
directed along sound economic 
and political lines, it will lead 
to a better standard of living 
and greater opportunity for all. 

In our fifty-eight years of ex- 
perience, the firm of Hornblower 
& Weeks has participated in the 

Government se- 
curities as well as those of many 
large corporations. The quali- 
fied individual or corporation 
whose financial situation calls 
for counsel will find the services 
of our firm available at all times 
without obligation. 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


40 Wall Street 
New York 5, N.Y. 
Since 1888— Financial Service 
Adapted to Your Requirements 
Members Principal Exchanges 
Offices: 

New York; Boston; Chicago; 
Cleveland; Philadelphia; Detroit; 
Portland, Me.; Providence; 
Baltimore; Bangor. 


This is the sixth of a series 
to be published under the 


inclusive title, “Corporate America.*’ 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


ideas, prompted by that typical desire 
of the American to be his own boss.” 
So, readers of BANKING, jot down one 
or more of the interesting GI loan re- 
quests that have come to your bank 
and send ’em along to us. You needn’t 
write an article—a letter telling the 
facts will do very well. 
i Maybe you can provide that gravy 
for the San Francisco potatoes! 


Four Meetings 


Tas BANKING contains reports on four 
important American Bankers Associa- 
tion meetings of the recent past. 

The Agricultural Commission, at its 
annual session in Louisville, Kentucky, 
announced a 12-point program that 
covers the “outside” activities of banks 
in their relations with farmer cus- 
tomers. Soil conservation continues to 
be a major project of the Commission; 
in fact, it is probably the cornerstone of 
the numerous activities that are helping 
keep agriculture financially sound. 


The Country Bank Operations Com- . 


mission, which is the A.B.A. group that 
aids smaller banks in handling their 
“inside” functional and management 
problems, met at Mobile, Alabama, and 
outlined work for the coming year. It 
will cover service charges, government 
bond portfolio policies, personnel, cost 
analysis, etc. 

Early last month savings and mort- 
gage conferences, sponsored by A.B.A., 
gave bankers assembled in Minneapolis 
and Indianapolis opportunities to dis- 
cuss policies and operations. These 
meetings were conducted by the Sav- 


“It cost me $1.25, but I finally got a good 
one!” 


“I can’t make the check “good. What do! 
have to do—wash the dishes?” 


ings Division, with the cooperation of 
the Real Estate Finance Department. 
An interesting feature was the simu- 
lated session of a bank’s mortgage com- 
mittee, which discussed a batch of new 
loan applications submitted to the 
“Main Street Bank.” 


1947 Farm Outlook 


Banxers, whether “country” or 
“city,” will find profitable the observa- 
tions by Norman J. WALL on what is 
likely to happen in the farm financial 
world during 1947, 

Mr. WALL, widely known authority 
on agricultural economics and finance, 
spoke at the Agricultural Commission’s 
meeting at Louisville, and we publish a 
resume of his remarks in the Country 
Banker section. His opinion is that “the 
peak of demand and the highest net 
income from farm products were prob- 
ably reached” in 1946. He also notes 
that the trend in the farmers’ mortgage 
debt is again rising, although the level 
of agricultural indebtedness is for- 
tunately at a relatively low level. 

Mr. WALL views, not with alarm, 
but with thoughtfulness. 


Lobbies That Sell 


J ANUARY seems to be the proper month 
for starting things, so maybe that’s why 
we asked BANKING’s cartoon team, 
Messrs. IRWIN and KIRKPATRICK, to 
open the new year with a picture story 
on the bank lobby and its merchandis- 
ing possibilities. The thought is, of 
course, that if you’re not now utilizing 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 
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TO. BANKS 
WITHOUT A FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
Seeking Profitable, | 
LETTERS OF CREDIT—both domestic and foreign—are 
increasingly used as a financing method by business 


today—whether as buyer or seller. There are definite, 


practical reasons for this trend—time saved, flexibility 


permitting quick decisions in concluding a deal, and 


reduced time involved in credit investigation. 

You do not need a foreign department to participate 
in this trend. You provide the judgement of credit and 
knowledge of the character and standing of the borrower; 
we provide the mechanics of issuing the Letter of Credit. 
Your customer benefits, and both your institution and 
ours are adequately compensated. 

Write us about Letters of Credit and we will explain 


how we can “get together” on handling such transactions. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. * ORGANIZED 1803 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Monroe Bank Bookkeeping 
Machine 210-285-212 


Monroe Calculating 
Machines have been 
standard equipment 
in banks for a 
generation. The 
same excellence of 
construction and 
dependability that 
have won universal 
acceptance are 
built into Monroe 
Listing and Monroe 
Bookkeeping 


machines. 


Available with 
narrow or wide 
carriage, single 
register or grand 
total. Direct plus and 
minus bars, “Velvet 
Touch” action, live 


operating keys. 
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In this Monroe Bank Bookkeeping Machine you have a machine of completely 
modern design, built especially to meet the new and modern needs of bank 
accounting. Because of its modern design it has made possible a unique and 
revolutionary system that is simple, fast, fool-proof. Its simplicity and “Velvet 
Touch”’ ease of operation is instantly recognized and appreciated by every operator. 


Call the nearest Monroe Branch; a representative will explain Monroe 
features and advantages. Ask for fully illustrated booklet, “Three Machines in 
One’’. Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 


ONROE 


CALCULATING LISTING BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
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Do you write good will 


into consumer loans? 


Every time you make a loan, you enable a man or his 
family to fill some vital need, or to overcome an em- 
barrassing debt. Are you insuring the good will this 
creates? 

If a customer should die before paying off his loan, 
your bank might have to repossess a car or a home, 
ot force collection from a widow and family. Why 
run such risk of creating ill will, when it costs so 
little to get blanket protection for consumer loans 
under State Farm’s Group Loan Life Insurance Plan? 


Two valuable services 
Back in 1939, State Farm Mutual—world’s largest 


STATE FARM 
INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


automobile insurance campany—\aunched its famous, 
nation-wide Bank Plan to direct financing of auto- 
mobiles to banks. That same year, the State Farm Life 
Insurance Company developed Group Loan Life In- 
surance, especially designed to cover unpaid balances 
of installment loans at low cost. Leading banks 
everywhere recognize the importance of this good- 
will insurance. 

Remember—the State Farm Bank Plan helps you 


* get valuable consumer loans. State Farm Group Loan 


Life Insurance helps protect them. Can your bank 
afford to be without these two valuable services? 
Send for complete details today. 


Pacific Coast Office: 
Berkeley, Calif. 


NOW!... MAIL TODAY!-——— 


State Farm Insurance Companies B-17 
Bloomington, Illinois 
Gentlemen ! 


Pleose send us, without obligation, the FREE booklet 
or booklets we have checked below ! 


Golden opportunity for banks! Send today for FREE booklets 


Here are two booklets every banker should have! “New Profit Opportu- 
nities for Banks’’ explains in detail how the State Farm Bank Plan works 
for you. ““The State Farm Group Loan Life Plan—Good Will Insurance for 
Banks’’ tells how you can insure consumer loans at low cost. Both of these 
booklets are free for the asking. Simply indicate on this coupon whether 
you'd like one or both booklets. Then clip it and mail to State Farm In- 
surance Companies, Bloomington, Illinois. There is no obligation. 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


your public space to the best advantage, 
now is a good time to begin. 

Anyway, “Lobbies That Sell” seems 
to be worth more than a passing glance, 
even on a hurried trip through the 
magazine. 


Start 'Em Young 


Come to think of it, January is also the 
month for concentrated thinking about 
savings. National Thrift Week, tied to 
Ben Franklin’s birthday on the 17th, 
directs attention to a virtue with which 
most of us wish we were more gener- 
ously endowed. Perhaps if we’d had the 
stimulant of school banking when we 
were young .. . 

That train of thought chugs through 
the minds of many oldsters when they 
see a film like “‘A Passbook to Better 
Living,” recently produced by the 
Society for Savings, Cleveland. The 
picture, in color, shows how the bank’s 
carefully organized school savings sys- 
tem operates to teach children that 
“skill in the use of money is as impor- 
tant as skill in other lines.” 

A BANKING article this month tells 
something about the movie, and then 
goes on to describe in detail the working 
of the Society’s classroom bank for 
school savers. With some interesting 
illustrations, the story starts on page 36. 


Country Bank Liquidity 


Tue thousands of bankers who have 
read the study of the government bond 
investment policies of country banks, 
recently published by the A.B.A. Coun- 
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“During the day, Edwards, you'll have to 
forget you're going to college at night!” 


DOWNTOWN 
BANK & TRUST COMPANY | 


EMPLOYEES ONLY 


A Banker reached for the Telephone 


and a factory escaped a shutdown 


A True Story, of how a factory kept going despite parts short- 
ages because a Banker called Lawrence Warehouse Company 


(Reading time 49 seconds) 


"has is the story of a farm machinery manufacturer who was faced with 
a shutdown. Due to a shortage of wheels and other vital components he 
had to close his final assembly lines. 

Soon he was afflicted with a surplus of sub-assemblies and a shortage of 
working capital. With no shipments going out, no money was coming in. 
To meet payrolls and avoid a shutdown, money was needed, and quickly. 


At this point the manufacturer’s banker 

called Lawrence Warehouse Company 
Thanks to Lawrence field warehousing, the manufacturer obfained the 
needed financial relief. In a message of assurance to his anxious employees, 
the manufacturer said: ‘In order to keep our plant operating and to provide 
maximum continuous employment, we have arranged with the Lawrence 
Warehouse Company to establish a field‘warehouse within our plant.” With 
the money thus obtained, men were kept working, incoming shipments of 
vital parts were received and discounted. A costly shutdown was averted. 

In the same manner, bankers everywhere can ; 
help manufacturers cope with abnormal operat- 
ing conditions. 
Special Booklet for Bankers 

We will be glad to mail you a copy of our Special 
Booklet on Inventory Financing. It contains a 
study of methods used successfully by many of 
the nation’s banks in making loans secured by 
inventories. 


| AWRENCE W AREHOUSE (OMPANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


DIVISION OFFICES: 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. NEW YORK5, N.Y. 
IN. LaSalle Street 72 Wall Street 

Also: Los Angeles + Boston + Seattle - Buffalo + Cleveland + Richmond + Charlotte + Chattanooga 


Atlanta « Jacksonville -« Orlando - Cincinnati + St. Louis « Fresno » Washington, D.C. - Houston 
Philadelphia + Kansas City, Mo. - Dallas - Denver + Portland, Ore. + Stockton + New Orleans 


SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. 
37 Drumm Street 
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Look to 


ANADA has emerged from the war rich in 
natural resources, industrial equipment and 
manufacturing know-how. Today she is a poten- 
tial supplier of raw materials and a wide variety of 
manufactured goods. Should you wish to investi- 
gate Canada as a source of supply, or a potential 
market for your customers, we can help you. Our 
branches serve every part of Canada from coast to 
coast. Our Business Development Department is 
a mine of information. At Head Office we operate 
a Credit Information Bureau on a world-wide basis. 
All of these services are available to you. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Incorporated 1869 
HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
New York Agency —68 William Street 
Norman G. Hart — Agents — Edward C. Holahan 


Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland, 
in the West Indies, Central and South America. 
Offices in London and Paris 


No Mistakes Possible 


when coins are wrapped in 


‘STEEL: &<tTRON 


Automatic 


Patented Red-Bordered 
Windows Show the Total 
Amount and Denomina- 
tion of Contents —“‘give 
ease of visibility". 


famous, patented “’Steel-Strong’”’ Coin 
Wrapper has tmitators, but it cannot be 
duplicated. Only the precision machinery 
specially created by “Steel-Strong”’, to print 
and punch with perfect accuracy, gives you 
complete protection. No wonder “Steel- 
Strong” is the largest-selling window wrap- 
per in America! Wraps all coins from Ic to $1. 


Free Samples 
Write today, to Dept. N 


HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 
Worlds Largest Mfrs. of Coin Wrappers 


New York Hanseatic 
Corporation 


Founded 1920 


120 Broadway, New York 5 


Phone BArclay 7-5660 
Teletype: NY 1-583 


Dealers 


United States 


securities 


try Bank Operations Commission, will 
find a valuable supplement to it in this 
issue of BANKING. 

T. Bruce Ross, of the Research De- 
partment, Federal Reserve Bank of 
Kansas City, analyzes and explains the 
“almost unbelievable” differences be- 
tween investment policies of these 
banks in major geographical sections— 
differences that were noted by CLAupE 
F. Pack in the report he made on the 
study for the November magazine 
(“An Eye-opener on Country Banks’ 
U. S. Bonds”’). 

Whereas Mr. Pacx’s article, like the 
study itself, was primarily objective, 
Mr. Ross’s follow-up offers an inter- 
pretation of the data on country bank 
liquidity which the Commission has 
made available to the management of 
the banks. 

“Tt is believed,” he says, “that two 
things go far in accounting for the 
marked contrasts in investment policy 
found in different geographical regions: 
one is the unusual growth of deposits 
that took place in various sections of 
the country during the war; and the 
other is the marked difference between 
the economic position of agriculture 
and industry in the two decades follow- 
ing World War I.” 

Mr. Ross goes on to develop “his 
points in illuminating detail. 

With the article is a table of data on 
a state-by-state basis. 


Anfractuosity and Manucaption 


Taxixe another brief excursion into the 

past, we offer, for its chuckle value, the 

following exchange between “Inquirer” 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 


CHICKS CHICHS CHICHICHS 


“But I got to put three X’s—I got a first 
name, a middle name, an’ a last name!” 


— 
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Banking Facilities for 
FOREIGN TRADE 


As bankers, you render your customers a valuable service by helping 
them with their foreign trade and international banking transactions. 
Helping our correspondent banks with these problems is, in turn, a 


service we offer you. 


Our Foreign Department is a well-rounded organization with extensive 
banking and exchange experience. We are glad to cooperate with corre- 
spondents in connection with export and import transactions . . . foreign 
exchange . . . transfer of funds and other foreign banking problems. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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INVENTORIES COLLATERALIZED FOR COMMERCIAL LOANS 


C ON VE RT your customer's 
Inventory into a liquid asset for 
an additional well-secured LOAN... 


through our FIELD WAREHOUSING SERVICE 


Your customer’s RAW, SEMI-FINISHED or FINISHED 
INVENTORIES (all kinds) remaining right on the spot, 
(business location) until ready to be processed, fabricated, 
assembled, or used — can be economically placed in a 
collateral position through our efficient system. 


To obtain additional loans and to increase or further 
secure your loan portfolio of borrowers on a safe and 
sound basis, — LOAN AGAINST INVENTORY SECURED 
BY OUR FIELD WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS. 


Your Protection 


Value of the merchandise. 


Our Ability and Skill supported by 
our Warehousemen’s Legal Liability 
Policy and Commercial Blanket Bond 
covering all employees,—carried by 
the Hartford Accident and Indem- 
nity Co. 


Our frequent surprise audit and 
complete report to you. 


WRITE OR WIRE OUR NEAREST OFFICE 


For consultation (all information held in strict confidence). 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 


WAREHOUSE CO. 


SERVING INDUSTRY OVER TWENTY YEARS 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


BR ghd § A STRANGE CITY WITH A CHECK 
To CAaSH— § MAN YOU MET AT 


LOCAL gang LOCATE | BANK ANO ON 


(\ 


BEING ASKED FOR IDENTIFICATION you 
OPTIMISTICLLY MENTION MAN'S NAM 


MAN COMES TO WINDOW BUT CANT 
REMEMBER EVER SEEING YoU BEFORE. 


and editor in the August 1916 issue of 
the JouRNAL of the American Bankers 
Association : 


Prescott, Arizona, July 15, 1916 


To the Editor—In Mr. Samuel Rus- 
sell’s clear written article, ‘‘ Definition 
of a Bank Deposit, etc.,” I find the 
word “‘manucaption.” As I could not 
find the word in the stenographer’s dic- 
tionary, nor in the unabridged which 
our directors use, I asked our president 
what it meant and he says ‘“‘tying 
steers by hand.”’ (He made his money 
in the cattle business.) However, I do 
not see what it has to do with a ‘‘de- 
posit.” 

To which the editor replied: 


Mr. Russell is a resident of Salt Lake 
City and is doubtless familiar with the 
vernacular. When he said that funds 
are ‘“‘incorporeal and hence incapable of 
manucaption,”’ he fell into the vernacu- 
lar and meant that funds cannot be tied 
by hand, thus placing them in the same 
category with steers. In this discussion 
the lexicographers seem to take a differ- 
ent view, but they are academicians. 
We prefer the president’s definition of 
the word and Mr. Russell’s adaptation 
of it to the incorporeal; otherwise the 
one recourse would be an investigation 
of the anfractuosities* of the philologic 
mind. 

*Anfractuosity is probably not in the stenographers’s dic- 
tionary, either. 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. * CHICAGO 3, ILL. » CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
826 Clark First Natl. Bank Bldg. Chamber of Commerce Bidg 


DALLAS 1, TEXAS » KANSAS CITY 6, MO. » MEMPHIS 3, TENN. 
Construction Bldg. B. M.A. Bldg. 


Dick Hit, retired secretary of the 
A.B.A., came up with this one during 
his researches into American Institute 
of Banking history. 

Joun L. CooLey 
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Farnsworth Bidg. 
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@ Standard Federal Tax Reports — Complete, 
detailed, encyclopedic, the accepted reporter on 
federal taxes for revenue — “for the man who must 
have everything.” Swift weekly issues report and 
explain unfolding federal tax developments. 
Current subscription plan includes 6 loose leaf 
“bring-you-up-to-date” Compilation Volumes, and 
companion Internal Revenue Code Volume. 


£ACH TOPS IN ITS FIELD 


VY Federal Tax Guide Reports — Concise, com- 
pact, understandable, here is the dependable 
reporter on the federal taxes of the ordinary cor- 
poration, the average individual, partnership, or 
business. One loose leaf Compilation Volume and 
matching Internal Revenue Code Volume included 
without extra charge to start new subscribers off 
on the right foot. 


@ Federal Tax Course—1946-1947 Edition—Authentic tax train- 
ing, brush-up, and reference course in one handy volume. Explains 
federal taxation, with emphasis on income tax and withholding 
collection methods, under current laws up to date of publication. 


Write for Complete Details 


COMMERCE) CLEARING 


PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


1 New Yor« 
214 N. MICHIGAN Ave 


WASHINGTON 4 


Emrine Bios. MUNSEY BLOG. 
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@ If you seek exceptional collection 
service, you'll be doubly impressed 
with the quick, resourceful service 
which for years has been an Irving 
specialty... . 


Immediately upon receipt of a com- 


modity draft, Irving stays in close touch 
with it until payment or definite reason 
for non-payment is secured. Every 
possible measure is taken to expedite 
delivery of goods. 

For quick-acting collection service, 
send your commodity drafts to the Irving. 


Irvine Trust COMPANY 


ONE WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N 


: 
; 
Member Federal Deposit Ir Cort 
BANKING 


WHEREVER YOU GO- STATE STREET TRUST COMPANY, Boston, has 


long been an important user of Burroughs 
machines . . . continues to look to Burroughs 
for the finest in bank accounting machines. 


ta 


Back of the scenes, in most businesses, you will find Burroughs machines carrying 
out assignments vital to good management. 

They lend speed and accuracy to the handling of payrolls, stock records, budgetary 
accounting, billing, purchase and payment records, accounts receivable—to mention a few. 
They provide management with up-to-the-minute information on which to base sound judgment. 
Efficient in themselves, they contribute to efficiency. ae 

With this background of dependability to build 
on, Burroughs is at work on developments that will 
make Burroughs machines still finer in appearance 
and performance. Great things are going on at 
Burroughs for the business of tomorrow. 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY «+ DETROIT 32, MICH. 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES + NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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‘AROUND: 
OUR... 


VERYONE, it’s said, has some pet 
economy. There’s the string-saver, 
who spends half an hour patiently un- 
tying knots, to save two cents’ worth of 
string; the man who writes letters on 
tiny memo pads to save stationery; the 
“thrifty ” gal who hates to spend money 
to have run-down heels straightened, 
and so on ad infinitum. 

In our bank we have customers just 
as “thrifty” in their attempts to evade 
service charges. Most of them aren’t 
really “tight”—they just don’t realize 
that banks have no magic formula for 
scraping nickels off a $10 check as it 
passes through. 

Some customers open savings ac- 
counts with the triumphant expression 
produced by a brand new plan of cut- 
ting down expense. When we explain 
that a 25 cent charge is made for each 
withdrawal in that department, they 
are horrified. The thought of paying 10 
cents a check in the special checking 
department is likewise abhorrent to 
them. “Why, I write 50 checks a 
month!” exclaimed one lady, whose ac- 
count averaged about $60. “That 
would be $5! Isn’t there some way I can 
have a checking account without hav- 
ing to pay anything?” 


Awnorner called on our president to 
protest the service charges made on her 
account. Knowing she was a compara- 
tively wealthy woman, he explained 
that a compensating balance would 
take care of all charges. 

“You do have funds you could de- 
posit, don’t you?” he asked. 

“Of course!” she snapped. “But I 
keep them in the building and loan as- 
sociation, where I get interest. Why 
should I put any more money than I 
need to live on in your bank when you 
don’t pay me anything for it?” To her 
the question was perfectly logical. 

We patiently try to explain at every 
opportunity and hope for the day bank 
depositors will realize that until checks 
can be made to exude money like dew 
while passing through our hands, “the 
laborer is worthy of his hire.” 

BELLE S. HAMILTON 
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Manufacturers and Traders 
Trust Company of Buffalo uses 
this slogan to emphasize that 
it provides complete banking 
service to meet any individual 
requirement. 


Another leading bank using Hammermill Safety 


The Manufacturers and Traders Trust Com- 
pany was founded in Buffalo ninety years ago 
“to serve manufacturers and merchants.” But 
today its many diversified, interrelated depart- 
ments ... from Estate Management to Thrift 
Accounts ...are designed to fulfill the needs 


MANUFACTURED BY HAMMERMILL PAPER 


of everyone who requires any type of bank- 
ing service. It encourages small accounts. 

It has offices in seventeen neighborhoods 
of Buffalo and in seven western New York 
communities. We are proud that checks of 
this great bank are on Hammermill Safety. 
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In Canadian Markets 


Lie new profits for your customers 


The varied markets and resources of Canada today offer 
even greater opportunities to customers of American banks, 
both for purchase and sale, than ever before. 

Canada’s growing population of over twelve million, 
with needs and desires closely paralleling those of the 
United States, makes this situation unique in the field of 
international commerce. 

This bank, one of Canada’s oldest and largest, with over 
500 offices from Newfoundland to British Columbia, offers 
help beyond normal banking functions in supplying the 


facts your Customers may require concerning two-way trade. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 
More than 500 Branches Across Canada 


NEW YORK SEATTLE PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


| 
Monthly Commercial Letter upon request 
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North of the Border 


price control system in Canada is becoming a 
public controversy, and a strong political battle on 


this matter is shaping up for the next Parliament, 
which meets in January. The Dominion Government has 
already taken one step in decontrol, namely, that of re- 
moving all restrictions upon wage and salary increases, 
a welcome movement in many quarters, but one which 
undoubtedly will make the task of the official price 
board more difficult. Commodity prices, however, 
changed but little in November but, while some signs of 
weakness were shown in certain primary products (furs, 
for example) an irregular upward movement is ex- 
pected during the next few months. Authorities in 
Ottawa have announced that they will adhere to the 
gradual decontrol decided upon a month or so ago. 
Technological improvements and research are occupy- 
ing more of the attention of Canadian industrialists. It 
is realized that increased production and lower costs 
must come mainly from improved manufacturing and 
milling processes, and this idea is spreading even to 
small plants, by educational work directed by official 
technical organizations. It is also being realized that 
Canada will have in a few years the best young profes- 
sional material ever at its command. Some 34,000 war 
veteran students are now enrolled in nearly 40 institu- 
tions providing higher education, with 7,500 taking en- 
gineering and applied science courses and an undeter- 
mined number going through for pure science. The aca- 
demic record of these veteran students is so far remark- 
ably good, pass and honor averages being well above 
those of civilian students. For example, at one of the 
major universities over 80 percent of these veterans 
passed their first year examinations, in comparison with 
less than 75 percent of civilians. There is a growing de- 
sire on the part of industry to build up research staffs 
and to apply them to purely Canadian problems, in- 
stead of borrowing so much technical experience from 
the United States and Britain, not only to make Cana- 
dian manufacturers distinctive for home and foreign 
use, but also to utilize the services of the large number of 
well trained veterans now in colleges and universities. 
An interesting sidelight on this veteran educational pro- 
gram is that about 800 men and women who saw war 
service are attending American institutions under Ca- 
nadian tuition allowances. 


Ocrozzz 31 marked the end of the fiscal year for sev- 
eral Canadian banks, all of which have reported record 
assets and deposits, better earnings and increased 
loans, as well as higher security holdings. These in- 
creases are typical of the entire Canadian banking sys- 
tem, which on October 31 had combined assets of nearly 
$7,700 million, an increase of more than 10 ‘percent 
over the year previous. These assets included securities, 
mostly Dominion and provincial government issues, of 
nearly $4,500 million, up about $300 million from Oc- 
tober 31, 1945. Current loans rose from $1,115 million 
to $1,465 million. Demand deposits, mainly commer- 
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The Wage Circle 


Tas public is more conscious of the continued burden of 
taxation which has become a deterrent to investment, risk 
taking, saving and productive activity, A. E. Arscott, C.B.E., 
president of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, said recently 
at the bank’s annual meeting of stockholders. Taxes, he em- 
phasized, fall upon the public, whether they are levied on 
goods, services or earnings. 

In discussing production and wages, Mr. Arscott pointed 
out that because of the interdependence of all branches of 
industry a disturbance or dislocation in any one part of the 
economy causes a wave of disorganization throughout the 
entire system. “I think it timely to point out,” he said, “that 
changes in rates of pay for certain groups do little more than 
give these groups greater command over the available supply 
than those groups not included in pay increases. And an 
overall increase, assuming the same rate of production, ulti- 
mately completes the cycle with everyone back jn his rela- 
tive position.” 


cial accounts, were up slightly at $2,316 million and 
savings deposits rose by nearly $500 million to $3,477 
million. These savings accounts fell off during October 
by $48 million as the result of withdrawals for invest- 
ment in Canada savings bonds offered by the Domin- 
ion Government that month, but this amount con- 
verted into the new government issue represented only 
about 10 percent of the total public subscription. 

One feature of the banks’ statements for the fiscal 
year ending October 31 is the restoration of reserve 
funds to pre-depression levels. In 1933 several of these 
institutions reduced their reserves to provide for con- 
tingencies and have now put back into such funds 
enough to bring the total for the entire banking system 
to an amount exceeding $150 million. 


Tue American coal strike interrupted the revival in 
Canadian industry which followed the settlement of 
its serious labor troubles last October. By the end of 
November more than half of the decline in production 
lost in the period of employer-employee disputes had 
been overcome, and there was the prospect of industry 
moving to its pre-strike level by February. However, 
the flow of American supplies, notably various types of 
steel products upon which Canada still depends, was 
slowed down soon after the soft coal workers were called 
out and stopped entirely, of course, when the rail freight 
embargo was imposed. The effects were immediately to 
cut some production schedules and to hold in suspense 
the forward plans of several industries. The broad ad- 
vance of November is not likely to be resumed until some 
time in January. 

The Canadian coal situation in itself was not a matter 
of serious concern. Over-winter supplies had been built 
up slightly above last year’s level, mainly because of 
increased domestic production, but also because of a 
small increase in imports from the United States dur. 
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WHEN YOU DO have proper 
insurance and an agent or broker, 
you are protected where you 
need protection. For instance, a 
FAMILY PoLicy, as written by 
our companies, covers you, your 
family and your home against 
loss due to theft, burglary, water 
damage, suits for bodily injury 
and property damage liability and 
other hazards. No worry for you! 
WHEN YOU DON’T have insur- 


ance, you are constantly in dan- 
ger of heavy financial loss. 


WHEN YOU HAVE INSURANCE 
AND AN AGENT OR BROKER 


WHEN YOU DON’T have an 
agent or broker you lose the 
benefit of his expert advice and 
friendly help. Remember, there is 
no completely satisfactory substi- 
tute for the constant, year-round 
service which he is prepared to 
guarantee you. 


Any of our agents or your own 
broker can tell you exactly what 
insurance you need, personal or 
business. Contact him — it’s his 
job to help you. His analysis and 
advice are free. 


ing the prolonged open navigation sea. 
son on the Great Lakes under the com. 
paratively favorable weather of the past 
Autumn. As the available supplies of 
coal were not, however, evenly distrib. 
uted, some official conservation meas. 
ures were necessary to insure that all 
users of this fuel had enough. It may be 
recalled that while coal is a source of 
power in some large Canadian indus. 
tries, and is necessary also for various 
subsidiary operations (metal tempering, 
for example), hydro-electric energy pro- 
vides about 80 percent of all industrial 
power. Some labor trouble is, however, 
looming up in one of the major Cana. 
dian coal fields, that of Nova Scotia, 
where the union, an affiliate of the United 
Mine Workers, is pressing strongly for 
a quite substantial wage increase and is 
waving the “no contract, no work” 
threat before the mine operators and 
demanding a settlement on its own 
terms in January. 

While certain Canadian labor leaders 
have stated publicly that they do not 
wish any further employer-employee 
disputes, and some even have gone so 
far as to say that production is of over- 
riding importance during the next few 
months, management is keeping a 
watchful eye on the American CIO 
policies during the next month or two, 
with memories of that labor organiza- 
tion’s patterns that were adopted last 
spring in Canada. Public opinion in this 
country is definitely against any further 
industrial tie-ups, but management, 
which had painful experiences with 
the CIO unions from May until Oc- 
tober, knows that the Canadian coun- 
terpart of the CIO is swayed from time 
to time by the parent organization. 
Canadian farmers are particularly res- 
tive because of the delays during the 
last half of 1946 in the delivery of agri- 
cultural implements and machinery, 
and the unfavorable prospects of mak- 
ing up shortages in time for spring field 
work. It is estimated that there is a 
five-year backlog of farm machinery re- 
quirements and, in addition, a very large 
export demand, which at present is 
taking at least one-third of the total 
output but which cannot be more than 
half met. 


An American is a person who, after 
experiencing strikes, housing shortages, 
the disappearance of meat, and infla 
tionary prices, takes his evenings off 
worry about Russia, Jugoslavia, China, 
Greece, Poland, and the Dardanelles. 


A man’s head is the only thing thal 
seems to grow without nourishment. 
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Information and Advice 


Regarding Banks’ Investments 


A timely service extended to correspon- The experienced staff and specialized 
dents by the Chase is the study and analysis facilities long maintained by the Chase 
of a bank’s portfolio of U.S. Government for reviewing investments have proved 
and other securities. valuable to banks throughout the country. 

Specific recommendations are made Advice and information on investments 
based upon the bank’s overall investment is only one of the many helpful services 


position and particular requirements. that Chase offers to its correspondents. 


Among other services to correspondent banks are: 


Issuance of letters of credit Safekeeping of securities 
Collection of checks, drafts and other bank documents 
Transmission of funds abroad and shipment of currency 
Information on credit standing of firms and individuals 
Participation in local loans when desired by correspondents 
Performing a wide range of incidental services 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Folly 


HEN Augustus Saint-Gaudens, 

America’s outstanding sculptor, 
bought and remodelled the old tavern 
known as “Huggin’s Folly” at Cornish, 
New Hampshire, he changed the name of 
his newly-acquired home to “Aspet” in re- 
membrance of his ancestors who came from 
the village of that name in France. On the 
grounds of this estate, which was later to 
become a sanctuary for struggling artists, 
was an old barn which the sculptor used as 


One of the sculptor’s two studios on the grounds of “ Aspet.” 


his studio and where his famous statue of 
General Sherman, which is considered one 
of the few great modern equestrian monu- 
ments, was completed. Now occupying a 
prominent place in New York’s 
Central Park, this masterpiece 
won the sculptor the highest hon- 
ors at the Parjs exposition in 1900 
and established him as the leader 
in his field. 

Saint-Gaudens’ extraordinary 
but all too brief career is a per- 
fect example of the application of 
ambition and industry coupled 
with the opportunities that 
abound in this great nation. Born 
in Dublin of an Irish mother and 
a French father, who practiced 
the trade of a shoemaker, Au- 
gustus and his family sailed for 
Boston when the boy was only 
. six months old. Soon after the 
family reached these shores, they 
were settled in New York and the 


Model for the “Standing Lincoln’”’ 
statue in Lincoln Park, Chicago. 


elder Saint-Gaudens re- 
sumed his former trade. 
At the age of thirteen, 
Augustus, who had 
shown his inclination 
toward art by making 
pen drawings of the 
men in his father’s 
workroom was withdrawn from school and 
apprenticed to Avet, a stone-cameo cutter. 
Later, he worked with Jules Le Brethou, a 
distinguished shell-cameo cutter. While he 
was thus learning the 
fundamental steps of 
his future work as:a 
sculptor, he attended 
night school at Cooper 
Union and was an art 
student at the National 
Academy of Design 
where he specialized in 
portraiture. He pro- 
gressed so rapidly in 


FIRE 


Saint-Gaudens’ home overlooking the beautiful New Hampshire bills. 


his work that at the age of nineteen he 
went to Paris to study under the masters 
and to attend the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
while supporting himself as a cameo-cutter. 

At the outbreak ot the Franco-Prussian 
War, Saint-Gaudens went to Rome where 
he began the model of his marble statue of 
Hiawatha. This seems to have been the 
turning point of his career for he was 
thrown into contact with several influential 
people who were instrumental in securing 
contracts for him. In spite of these alliances, 
the pinnacle to which the sculptor aspired 
and eventually achieved, was beset with 
many disappointments and hardships. It 
has been written of him that there was 
never a more industrious artist, and cer- 
tainly the list of his works would substanti- 
ate that remark. 

The Home, through its agents and-brok- 
ers, is America’s leading insurance protector 
of American Homes and the Homes of 
American industry. 


THE HOME 
Fnsurance 


NEW YORK 
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MERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
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Past Is the 
Gaslight Era of 
Staff Relations 


JOSEPH STAGG 


CULVER SERVICE 


Mr. LAWRENCE, economist, is vice-president of the 
Empire Trust Company, New York City. Author of sev- 
eral books, he has written a number of important articles for 
BANKING and has also contributed to numerous other 
magazines. He formerly taught at Princeton and New 
York universities. 


HE labor problem in the United States is passing 

through a crisis stage. When John Lewis called out 

his miners he challenged the sovereign power of the 
public—once too often. We do not know what message 
the President of the United States was preparing to 
deliver to the American people on the evening of Decem- 
ber 8. It might have been a declaration of war on the 
mine leader. It might have included an appeal to the 
miners to desert their leader. It might have asked the 
public to help break the strike. It might have pledged 
the armed power of the state to protect those miners 
who would go back to work. 

This is, regrettably, the language and procedure of 
war. The problem, so acute nationally and locally, has 
been equally acute institutionally and in a grave, per- 
sonal sense for employers throughout the country. For 
good business reasons, management abhors conflict, 
particularly with its own workers. The jungle technique 
helps no one—the employer, the worker or the public. 
The violent solution of differences affronts both the 
horse sense and the moral sense of the community. Are 
there any other approaches, at least partially effective, 
which men of goodwill may explore to avoid the primi- 
tive arbitrament of force? 

It will be well to define the field of effort, to note the 
obstacles which personal effort cannot overcome. The 
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Clayton Act, the Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction 
Act, the Anti-Racketeering Act and the National Labor 
Relations Act as administered by a partisan adminis- 
tration and interpreted by friendly courts have created 
an area of extraordinary license for labor. Within this 
field of immunity and above the law which applied to 
all other citizens, labor leaders have pursued their ambi- 
tions with a ruthless disregard of the public. Against 
these new lords of power the individual employer was 
helpless. His normal defences have been breached by 
the state and he lies exposed, a soft prey for a new 
tyranny. The results are tragically apparent. 

The inquiries of the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee reveal a substantial element among labor leadership 
owing a “prior allegiance” to a foreign power. The 
primary purpose of this element has been clearly and 
repeatedly stated in the literature of communism. It is 
to sow discord, to foment disturbance, to incite violence, 
to paralyze democratic institutions and discredit free 
enterprise. The legitimate objectives of labor organiza- 
tion—higher wages, shorter hours, better working con- 
ditions—are merely propaganda props. The basic lack 
of good faith and moral principle among this group 
make reason, compromise, conciliation futile. Like the 
irresponsible power of labor leaders, this ideological 
animus can yield only to firm political action on a 
national level. 

These limitations apply only to organized labor. 
Unionized workers account for 15 million of a total labor 
force of 59 million—to 26 out of every 100 workers. 

Organization does not rule out good labor relations. 
In fact, a change in the law and in the spirit of labor 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 87) 
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Lobbies That Sell 


The following illustrations show various methods which can be employed to utilize the bank’s 
facilities for display purposes. We do not recommend that all these methods be used at one 


time. This is simply a check list to help you make full use of your display possibilities. 


DIRECTIONAL SIGNS 
STATEMENTS 


SAVINGS | 
TRUST DEPT. 
VAULT LOANS 


Directional signs aid in traffic con- 
decorated. (All good merchants use trol and guide customers to the 
window displays) services they seek 


Pillars or posts 
make’ valuable 
“billboards” 


*oint-of-sale displays. If the cus- 

tomer is writing a check, here’s 

your chance to remind him of 
another service 


STAIRWAYS 


If you have elevators, give the riders something 
to read Stairways offer opportunities for eye-catchers 
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By J. WILL IRWIN and BOB KIRKPATRICK 


will attract favorable attention 


FLOOR DISPLAYS 


~ 


Floor displays offer many possibilities for 
interesting exhibits 


Any service can be featured on a floor 
stand 


Display your “mer- 
chandise” in prac- 
tical places 
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Folders, blotters, printed messages strategically 


placed 


The doorway is the logical place to greet your 
customers 


( The accompanying cartoon drawings are, perhaps, 
exaggerated versions of the types of displays which 
would be adaptable to your bank. All displays 
should be designed by display or advertising spe- 
cialists, to harmonize with the interior of your 
bank, and to contain a proper blend of dignity 
and showmanship in keeping with the per- 


sonality of the bank) 


MURALS BLOTTERS=FOLDERS 
ais 
( 
Photographic murals, perhaps city scenes, es 
BOOTH % 
FLOOR STANDS DOORWAYS 
\ BANK | | \\ | 
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The author is a member of the staff of BANKING, with 
headquarters in Chicago. 


spirit of Texas mix like the ingredients of a high- 
powered shell; they make a fabulous city. That’s 
Dallas. And, among the great municipalities of the 
Southwest racing for dominance as “capital” of the 
region’s new and sprawling industrial empire, Big “D” 
—as it likes to be called—rides tall in the saddle, a 
confident, outspoken contender. 
A photogenic city in every sense of the word, without 
a trace of camera shyness, Dallas likes best to pose for 


T= flavor of the East, charm of the South, and the 


Region-Builders 
Dallas in Wonderland 


JOHN J. McCANN 


The Part Played by Bankers in Region-Building Is the Subject of a 
Series of Articles Which Will Appear in Bankinc from Time to Time, 
Of Which This Is the First 


an economic portrait, with a fist full of charts and her 
ever-changing profile jutting into the sky—which she 
admits resolutely is just about the limit of her goal. 

While the city’s economic preeminence may be chal- 
lenged and is at times hotly contested by inland neigh- 
bors and the major Gulf ports, there exists beneath the 
surface a healthy, mutual respect for interlocking 
interests, and the particular attributes one community 
enjoys over another, as well as certain advantages all 
share in common. Above the self-interest of each rival 
is an ultimate objective: recognition of the entire region 
as an economic entity and America’s No. 1 land of 
opportunity. 

Hence, the noisy sparring for supremacy in this vast 
area simmers down, in fact, to a local indoor sport 
which tends to sharpen the municipal appetite for 
progress; it is also a stratagem that has wooed and won 
national attention and paid off handsomely. For one 
thing, it prompts the market analyst and the industrial 
planner to keep on his toes, and dig deep into the relative 
advantages of each of the region’s major cities before 
making up his mind as to which best serves his interests. 

Regardless of which municipality wins the industrial 
prize, whether it be a branch plant or a new enterprise, 
it is equally welcomed and shared throughout the 
region. They take the view, after the ballots are counted, 
that it was a good fight, and “long live the Southwest.” 
So, when a seeker of opportunity appears on the scene, 
Dallas holds up a mirror which reflects her own eco- 
nomic fortunes in relation to what she is pleased to call 
“The Dallas Southwest”—an integrated market of 
five neighboring states and a small section of Tennessee, 
boasting some 17 million consumers, with a buying 
power of over $13 billion. 

Dallas is proud of everything she owns, and most 


Dallas’ impressive sunset skyline, evidence of Mr. McCann’s 
claim that the city is photogenic. The building with the clock 
in the left foreground is the Mercantile National Bank 
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In the forefront of Southwest region-building are, left to right, 

R. L. Thornton, president, Mercantile National Bank of 

Dallas, Fred F. Florence, president, Republic National Bank 

of Dallas, and Nathan Adams, chairman of the board, First 
National Bank of Dallas 


especially her people. For many years, the Southwest’s 
rate of growth has outstripped the national average, 
but the beanstalk ratios shoot even higher in Dallas. 
The metropolitan area now has a population of 500,000- 
plus, representing an increase of 51.4 percent in the past 
six years. Geography, climate, abundant resources and 
general industrial expansion are all factors that have 
induced a steady migration from all points of the 
compass. The native population has long since acquired 
a cosmopolitan view of its civic destiny, which makes it 
easy for the newcomer to feel at home. His new neigh- 
bors are “pardners,” as they say in Texas. 

Occasionally the population breaks out in the pag- 
eantry of the Old West, but the city itself makes little 
compromise with the past. The outlander may make 
particular note of the number of tooled boots and 10- 
gallon hats to be seen on Main Street, but what amazes 
him more is the fact that the wearer is more likely to be 
a millionaire rancher than a lone cowhand. The fusion of 
two eras of native dress—bronc-buster and Bond Street 
—is no more regarded as significant by the average 
Dallasite than a horse with a long tail. Being every inch 
Texan, which is to say young, hearty, virile—Dallas 
takes her frontier spirit for granted; she capitalizes it 
by training it more aggressively on cultural objectives 
and her longer-ranged aspiration for a contemporary 
place in the economic sun. 

Every citizen of this fair city is well aware of the 
future plans mapped by the City Fathers, and he 
supports them in the role of a co-worker rather than as 
a condescending ward. Quiz him about what his city has 
to offer, and you’ve made a fatal mistake. You find 
yourself being sold a bill of goods 839 square miles 
broad—the area of the county. Listen longer and he’ll 
work up to the boundaries of Texas. It is this exuberant 
pride and enthusiasm which Dallas holds as a precious 
civic asset. It is an infectious thing, for it wins friends 
and influences business. 

In Dallas, all signs point in one direction—more and 
greater expansion. The city hopes to become the in- 
dustrial Valhalla of Trinity Forks, and the cultural 
capital of the plains. If the old wheeze about the first 
100 years being the hardest holds true in this case, then 
the city which began as a trader’s cabin in 1841 has 
passed over the hurdle, and her future successes will 
have cyclone velocity, judging by her progress in the 
past 25 years. 

That period has seen Dallas become the biggest 
inland spot cotton market in the world, handling on 
the Exchange an average 2,000,000 bales annually. It 
is the focal center of some 70 percent of the nation’s oil 
production; it serves as headquarters for many in- 
dependent oil operators, drilling contractors, lease and 
royalty brokers, and allied interests. Her petroleum 
laboratories manned by renowned geologists and geo- 
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physicists are vital assets to the entire industry. In 
1940, Dallas’ family income averaged $3,597, giving it 
the sixth highest spending power in the land. The city 
has grown like a mushroom, and only recently passed 
a $40,000,000 bond issue to make itself still more 
beautiful, and better serve its expanding interests. In 
the financial ledger, Dallas leads the Southwest in total 
business volume, wholesale distributing, number of 
manufacturing plants, insurance and bank deposits. 

These and many other economic distinctions are 
laurels which would content most cities, but Dallas 
says—‘you haven’t seen anything yet.” 

Progress of this caliber doesn’t just accidently happen 
anywhere. There’s always a dynamo generating munici- 
pal steam, and a guiding hand or two at the throttle. 
You don’t look far to find that the real drive behind the 
city is her banking interests. Her business people, her 
chamber of commerce and the fellow-in-the-street make 
no bones about who runs what, and they doff their hats 
to the local bankers who champion the city’s cause. 
Banking influence runs through every vein of Dallas 
life, from her cultural outbursts, like the Symphony 
Orchestra reorganized last year, to her most ambitious 
industrial scheme, like the Trinity Development, where 
things are made in model plants. The very history of 
the local banks reads like a Horatio Alger tale of do- 
and-dare. 

Way back, the bankers read the writing in alkaline 
dust of the rolling prairies, and began preaching soil 
conservation. (There’s one bank in Texas—although 
not in Dallas—spending $50,000 annually to spread the 
gospel of good soil practices.) They saw that the land 
which produced food on the hoof could also grow cloth- 
ing in great abundance, and they set to work encourag- 
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A few weeks ago the Junior Chambers of Commerce of Dallas and its thriving neighbor, Ft. Worth, held a 
mock funeral for a casket full of hatchets, symbolizing the end of “feuding” 


between the two cities. This 


rivalry of long standing was the natural result of the growth of northeastern Texas’ two healthy metropolitan 


ing diversification of land use, adaptation of cash crops; 
and they financed agriculture up to the hilt. Today, the 
state’s 418,000 farms and ranches owning over 137 
million acres have more than 26 million acres under 
cultivation in cotton, corn, wheat, grains, rice, peanuts 
and hay. Even industrialized, easternized Dallas holds 
both hands on the tiller—via bank loans. And, while 
the Texas longhorn remains symbolic of the Chisholm 
Trail, his better-bred shorthorn cousins gnaw at the 
ranges eight million head strong, with bank capital 
behind almost every steak. Dallas banks have millions 
invested in cattle raising, and the newer industries of 
dairying and dairy products, sheep, goats and poultry. 
Their loan portfolios are veritable bread baskets so far 
as agriculture is concerned. 

Many illustrations could be offered in testimony of 
the alertness of Dallas bankers, but probably the most 
spectacular—certainly the most far-reaching—is the 
petroleum industry. The discovery of East Texas oil, 
tantamount in its time to the discovery of uranium 
deposits in your backyard today—was tossed on the 
doorsteps of Dallas banks. It was regarded as a risky 
business in the early days, hazardous and speculative, 
at best. Yet, to ignore the potentials of the nearby 
“black gold” fields was manifest folly. 
money on uncharted subterranean wealth was contrary 
to all precedent in banking circles. The Dallas banks 
hired competent engineering talent and followed their 
advice. Moderate loans were granted at first, and have 
since pyramided in volume to the tune of hundreds of 
millions. They explain that nature herself is a pretty 
reliable warehouse, and there’s nothing safer or more 
measurable—thanks to modern science—than assets 
like petroleum buried in the earth. They add—some- 
what facetiously—that much of the juices which have 
powered our so-called machine age are literally liquid 
bank ¢redit at work. 

Back at the turn of the century, Dallas was still a 
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youngsters. It is no doubt largely responsible for the phenomenal progress of both cities 


To risk lending . 


raw-boned Texas town; her banks were pint-sized 
frontier institutions. By the twenties, Dallas was a 
“branch office” town, and her banks boasted (in 1925) 
some $148 million in deposits, and clearings just scaling 
the $2 billion mark. In the thirties, when the nation hit 
the bottom of the barrel, Dallas had a taste of hard 
times, but the business-map makers continued to show 
her as one of the biggest white spots month after month; 
meanwhile, her bank deposits doubled. Some observers 
say Lady Luck smiled on the area when her magic wand 
touched off the East Texas oil boom when the hour was 
darkest elsewhere. 

Along about Pearl Harbor time, Dallas was a full- 
fledged industrial community, and her banks had more 
than topped the half-billion mark .in deposits, and 
clearings stood at $4,439 million. Aided by Regulation 
V and VT loans, plus normally liberal credit policies, 
Dallas County factories produced $1,500 million in war 
goods alone. The city became headquarters for the 
Eighth Service Command, one of the key bases of the 
Military Air Transport System, and training ground 
for fledgling pilots. The bywords of war production— 
speed, volume, delivery—were practiced with equal 
zeal in banking as in the war plants. When the struggle 
ended, the city was ringed with factories, and her 
banks were over the billion dollar deposit mark, with 
clearings soaring some $6,634 million. 

On the eve of the first anniversary of V-J Day, Dallas, 
taking inventory, boldly forecast a $100 million con- 
struction boom, including at least 6,000 new residences; 
more and larger industries ready to set up shop; bigger 
payrolls and greater employment by reconverted war 
plants, many of which began retooling early, backed by 
bank capital. Her optimistic voters, who have always 
enjoyed minimum taxes, approved the $40 million 
master plan bond issue to finance $58,596,000 in civic 
improvements during the next 10 years, while county 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 
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“The war is over!” the banker cried. 
“Right—and the Atom—were on our side! 

Our boys can come home from a thousand camps! 
(And we can stop banking those ration stamps!) ” 


So the ration window he eyed apace. 

(New Consumer Loans could use that space.) 
He sharply appraised the bulging door 

Of a vault so full it could hold no more. 


And the banker sighed, as a banker must 
Whose dollars are idly gathering dust, 
Though sadness yielded to swift elation 
As he foresaw re-activation. 


well,” he gloated, ‘‘They’ll soon be back— 
The men who’ll need to use that ‘jack.’ 

They’ve won a war! They’ll come back tough! 
Of government meddling they’ve had enough!” 


He buzzed Miss Brown and a memo gave: 
(Quote—“ Our ads must promptly pave 

A way to the home-coming veteran’s heart. 
And it isn’t a bit too soon to start. 


“Put the welcome mat and the latchstring out! 
Invite him in to talk about 

Whatever he likes. On this Superman 

Hangs the fate of our reconversion plan.” 


Soon the bank ads wore—like a charm for luck— 
That emblem the G.I. called a duck. 

They offered him welcome, advice—A LOAN 

TO START A BUSINESS OF HIS OWN! 


(If his back was strong and his heart: was pure, 
And the Federal Reserve could be quite sure 
That his family or friends or the RFC 

Its prompt repayment would guarantee.) 


So, G.I. Joe—six million strong— 

Came marching into the bank e’er long, 
With a measured tread and a hopeful eye, 
And a soul that was steeled to do or die. 


The banker met him with hand outstretched 
And a smiling face (that would soon be etched 
With lines of worry and marks of care— 


““What J want—I mean right now— 

Is to find out when and where and how 
I can buy a house. I'll start from there 
And figure out how to ‘get somewhere’.” 


Said the banker, nonplused; “‘ You must Jive, you know. 


Your first step should be to make some dough.” 
“When I get me a house—and rest awhile, 
I’ll attend to that.”” And the veteran’s smile 


Was slow and warm with its patient dreams. 
But the banker said: “ Well, to me it seems 
You’ve got the cart and the horse turned ’round. 
Suppose we start with our feet on the ground. 


“T’m sure that the Federal Housing Plan 
Will work things out so that every man 
Will soon have a roof to call his own, 

If we only leave Uncle Sam alone.” 


The veteran spoke, with a glint in his eye: 
“T differ with that and I’ll tell you why. 
Foxholes and huts went out with war. 
Now, about that house I came here for— 


“Tt needn’t be new nor the latest style; 

I just want to settle down for awhile, 

And think things through—and find out WHY; 
And outgrow being a damned G.I.” 


The banker said: “I anticipate 

That the present price of real estate 

Will tend—eventually—to decline. 

I advise that you wait till it’s more in line. 


“Should you find a house now, the mortgage would be 


As heavy and long as eternity. 
Such interest and taxes are never funny.” 
“So what?” said the Veteran. “It’s only money!” 


“But a house—why that would be home, you know, 
With a wife and kids—and a dog or so. 

And home was only a hope and a prayer 

For the hundred years I lived ‘out there’.” 


The banker bent his graying head. 
“T'll take it up with the Board,” he said. 


The immediate inspiration for this poem, according to the author, 
was an item in BANKING’s Newsletter to the effect that ““Number 
One headache is still Veteran housing.” Mrs. Catrns’ first contribu- 
tion to BANKING was “He Named His Friend Executor”, in Oc- 
tober. An interesting letter from the author was quoted on page 6 of 
that issue. “On the professional side,” as she puts it, she is a writer 
of bank advertising copy. 


And a gnawing wish to be elsewhere). 


Said he: “Sit down and I’ll explain 

What the G.I. Bill does (and doesn’t) contain.” 
But the veteran slowly shook his head. 

“We can skip all that,” he firmly said. 
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An Eye-Opener on Country 


The author is a member of the research department of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City. Dr. Ross 
worked closely with the Country Bank Operations Com- 
mission in preparation of the Commission’s study of gov- 
ernment bond investment policies of country banks. 


November issue of BANKING contained an ex- 
cellent article by Claude F. Pack, presenting and 
interpreting the results of the survey of the bond 
investments of country banks made recently by the 
Country Bank Operations Commission of the American 
Bankers Association. It is almost impossible to exag- 
gerate the full significance of that notable undertaking. 
This survey was limited to institutions with total de- 
posits of less than $7.5 million, and 4,545 banks of this 
size supplied their figures showing the maturities of their 
government securities. 

These are, in truth, difficult and uncertain times, and 
the prime purpose of the Country Bank Operations 
Commission in making this survey was to ascertain the 
facts regarding the liquidity position of country banks 
and make these facts available to the men who manage 
these institutions. Self-analysis is the key to sound 
management, and the facts developed in this survey 
permit the banker to place his own achievement along- 
side the preponderant practice of banks. 

Mr. Pack’s article calls attention to the fact that there 
is considerable variation among individual banks in the 
same state, and especially are there great differences 
among the several geographical regions of the country. 
Since the purpose of the survey is to enable bankers to 
compare their own position with the typical situation 
in institutions like their own, it should be pointed out 


that their state figures are much better for this purpose 
than those of the whole country. The differences be- 
tween geographical regions are almost unbelievable an< 
the principal purpose of this article is to point out these 
variations and attempt to explain them. 

In the table on this page the states are arranged in the 
order of the percentage of their total government se- 
curities maturing within 18 months. In some instances 
two or more states are combined where the number of 
banks that reported is not large. It will be remembered 
that each of the 4,545 reporting banks showed the dis- 
tribution of its government bond maturities as of June 
29, 1946. It is evident, of course, that it is the second 
and third columns of this table that show the sharpest 
contrasts. 

The contrasts in maturities shown by the various 
states are almost incredible. For instance, in Pennsyl- 
vania where 381 banks reported—a very large num- 
ber—only 24.6 percent of total government securities 
mature within 18 months, while in Kansas, where 243 
banks gave their figures, nearly 56 percent were in these 
short maturities. At the same time, Pennsylvania had 
15.4 percent in the long maturities—maturing after 
January 1, 1961—while Kansas had only 3 percent. In 
the same way, the banks in Pennsylvania had 51.5 per- 
cent maturing after January 1, 1953, while those in 
Kansas had only 18.3 percent. In a general way, highly 
industrial states, including some in New England, have 
the longer maturities, while agricultural states in the 
South and Central West are much more liquid. States 
like Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin, Illinois and Indiana, 
where both industry and agriculture are very important, 
occupy a position between these extremes. 


Percentage Distribution of Government Security Holdings by States, as of June 29, 1946 


(with states arranged in order of percentage of investments in short term government securities) 


MATURITIES 


No. Banks Within 18 After 1444 After6% 
Reporting Months Years Years 


(Percent of total government securities) 


24.3 
24.6 
26.8 
27.4 
28.5 


14.1 
15.4 
11.8 
12.6 
18.8 


52.9 
51.5 
47.3 
45.8 
49.2 


New Jersey 98 
Pennsylvania 381 
246 
Maryland, Delaware... 75 
Me., N. H., Vt........ 84 
884 


Michigan............. 172 
Conn., Mass., R.I..... 
Wisconsin 

Illinois 

West Virginia......... 

Calif., Ore., Wash 

Virginia. . . 
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- Tennessee............ 56 


MATURITIES 


No. Banks Within 18 After 144% After 6% 
Reporting Months Years Years 
(Percent of total government securities) 


48.8 5.6 29.3 
49.0 1.4 23.2 
49.1 3.4 26.1 


North Dakota... . 66 
69 


27.2 
21.0 
21.2 
23.7 
21.2 
21.3 
21.4 
22.9 
23.1 
18.3 
‘17.4 
15.1 
18.9 


Alabama, Florida 
Kentucky........ 
Missouri........... 
Colorado...... 


Ida., Mont., Wyo...... 
Louisiana, Miss........ 
Oklahoma............ 
South Dakota. 
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60 
59 
185 
67 
Georgia. . . 56 
245 
79 
50 
60 
243 
1,232 130 
90 
Indiana. . 178 Ariz., N. M., Utah, Nev. 35 
Minnesota. ws 253 1.359 
Nebraska............. 173 
32 


Banks’ U. S. Bonds - II 


How can these marked differences be accounted for? 
How explain the great extremes in investment policy 
between country banks in Pennsylvania and those in 
Kansas? Surely it is not due to pure caprice or accident, 
and surely it does not mean that bankers in one state 
are more skillful managers than those in another. It is 
highly probable that when the conditions under which 
banks operate in different geographical areas are better 
understood, what on the face of it seemed unbelievable 
begins to make sense. 


I: must be remembered that these are all country 
banks—country banks with total deposits of less than 
$7.5 million—and that the differences in investment 
policy cannot, therefore, be accounted for on ‘the basis 
of size. It is believed that two things go far in account- 
ing for the marked contrasts in investment policy found 
in different geographical regions: one is the unequal rate 
of growth of deposits that took place in various sections 
of the country during the recent war, and the other is 
the marked difference between the economic position of 
agriculture and industry in the two decades following 
World War I. 

During the recent war the deposits of banks in the 
United States about doubled, but the rate of growth in 
certain sections—notably in the South, the Central 
West, and the Far West—was much more rapid. For 
instance, total deposits of member banks in the Dallas 
Federal Reserve District increased 140 percent during 
the war; in the Kansas City District the increase was 
139 percent; in the San Francisco District, 138 percent; 
in the Atlanta District, 128 percent; and in the Minne- 
apolis District, 121 percent. At the other extreme, the 
increase in the New York Federal Reserve District was 
only 67 percent and in the Philadelphia District only 69 
percent. A marked exparision in industrial facilities for 
war purposes occurred in the South and West. Unusually 
favorable weather conditions for a series of years caused 
physical production on the farm to be sustained at near 
record levels throughout the war and this remarkable 
production was sold at war prices. These two circum- 
stances go far in explaining the movement of funds dur- 
ing the war from eastern centers to the South and the 
West. 


L Is not to be expected that funds will lodge per- 
manently in areas where war finance placed them. Funds 
piled up temporarily in rural areas because they could 
not be spent, but when merchandise can again be pur- 
chased in the quantities desired, shifts in deposits must 
be taken for granted. A cycle of dry years and falling 
farm prices might come together—the exact opposite 
of what happened during the war—and deplete the war- 
swollen deposits of country banks. These are difficult 
and uncertain times and it is only common prudence 
that banks play safe. 

The experience of country banks following World War 
I is another factor that has undoubtedly profoundly 
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influenced present investment policies. As was the case in 
the recent war also, World War I stimulated agriculture 
tremendously and prices of farm products rose to great 
heights. When the foreign market weakened, the liqui- 
dation of agriculture got under way and 15 years of 
agricultural distress followed. On top of this disaster 
came the protracted droughts of 1934 to 1936. The 
earning assets of banks following that war consisted 
chiefly of loans, not government obligations, and the 
undermining of values went to such extremes that more 
than half of the banks in many agricultural states went 
under. 

In sharp contrast to the experience of agriculture, 
the decade of the Twenties was a period of great prosper- 
ity in American industry. It was a peiiod that became 
known as “the never-to-be-forgotten Twenties” and 
the high industrial profits of those years formed the 
backbone of the great stock market boom that ran on 
for years and finally culminated in thé equally unforget- 
table events of the Autumn of 1929. 


Sour figures will show vividly how banks fared under 
these radically different conditions. Of the total num- 
ber of banks in operation in Massachusetts on June 30, 
1919, only 7.2 percent had failed by June 30, 1932. The 
corresponding figures for other eastern states are as 
follows: Maine, 3.1 percent; New York, 9.6 percent; 
New Hampshire, 3.2 percent; Delaware, 6.7 percent; 
Rhode Island, 6.3 percent; and Pennsylvania, 15 per- 
cent. 

In sharp contrast to the figures in the preceding para- 
graph are the corresponding figures for some of the ag- 
ricultural states. Typical ones follow: Iowa, 47.7 percent; 
Nebraska, 44.9 percent; North Dakota, 63.5 percent; 
South Dakota, 80 per cent; South Carolina, 70.8 per- 
cent; North Carolina, 55.9 per cent; Arkansas, 63.8 
percent; Oklahoma, 35.5 percent, and Kansas 25.8 
percent. 


Tae elephant is not the only animal with a long mem- 
ory. Most of the present country bankers in farm states 
are the ones who pulled their institutions through the 
liquidation of agriculture that followed World War I 
and the disastrous droughts that occurred in the middle 
Thirties. 

Few of them expect to retain permanently their pres- 
ent war-swollen volume of deposits; few have any faith 
that present war prices of farm products will last for- 
ever; and few believe that dry spells with attendant crop 
losses will never come again. 

With the greatly enlarged earning assets in recent 
years, there has been little incentive for banks to assume 
unnecessary risks by striving for the increased income 
that may be found in the longer maturities. When all 
these things are taken into consideration, the great 
differences in the liquidity position of country banks 
found in various parts of the country are not so irra- 
tional as they seem on first blush. 
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The Trend 


Motor Finance Consent Decrees Await 
Decision in Divorcement Suit 


THOMAS W. ROGERS 


This is the conclusion of a two-part review of the 
provisions, background, present status and the issues 
giving rise to the Ford, Chrysler, Universal Credit, CIT 
and Commercial Credit consent decrees. The author is 
executive vice-president, The American Finance Con- 
ference, Chicago, Illinois. 


ber of weeks, General Motors Corporation, Gen- 

eral Motors Acceptance Corporation, and other 
affiliated companies, were convicted by a jury of 
conspiracy to violate the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, 
as charged in counts of the indictments returned on 
May 27, 1938, and each defendant was fined $5,000. 
An appeal was taken from this conviction to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 7th Circuit, 
Chicago. However, the conviction by the lower court 
was affirmed by the Circuit Court in a lengthy opinion 
handed down on May 1, 1941. (The entire history of 
this General Motors litigation is reviewed in this opinion, 
and interested persons may obtain a copy as Document 
No. 7146, October term 1940—January Session—1941, 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Chicago.) 

A motion for re-hearing was denied by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals on July 2, 1941, and a request of the 
United States Supreme Court for a writ of certiorari was 
subsequently denied, thus affirming the finding of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, and confirming the conviction 
of the District Court at South Bend, Indiana. In this 
manner, the subject was reviewed by all of the United 
States courts. 

Following the conviction of General Motors and 
General Motors Acceptance Corporation on the criminal 
charge of violating the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, the 
Government on October 1, 1940, filed a civil suit in the 
United States District Court for the Northern District 
of Illinois, Chicago, asking that General Motors be 
required to divest itself of the ownership of General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation. This case has not as 
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QO NOVEMBER 17, 1939, after a trial lasting a num- 


yet come to trial as the parties during the period have 
been engaged in a series of legal steps designed to 
bring the points in litigation to issue. At the present 
writing, the parties to the suit are engaged in the 
process of taking depositions. 

The Ford and Chrysler consent decrees completely 
severed any affiliation or ownership relation between 
Ford and Universal CIT, and Chrysler and Commercial 
Credit. However, the decrees included the following 
provisions in paragraph 12: 

“Tt is an express condition of this decree that not- 
withstanding the provisions of the preceding paragraph 
of this paragraph 12, and of any other provisions of this 
decree, if an effective final order or decree not subject 
to further review shall not have been entered on or 
before January 1, 1941, requiring General Motors 
Corporation permanently to divest itself of all owner- 
ship and control of General Motors Acceptance Corpora- 
tion and of all interest therein, then and in that event, 
nothing in this decree shall preclude the manufacturer 
from acquiring and retaining ownership of, and/or 
control over or interest in any finance company, or from 
dealing with such finance company and with the dealers 
in the manner provided in this decree, or in any other 
order of modification or suspension thereof, entered 
pursuant to paragraph 12A. The court, upon applica- 
tion of the respondents or any of them will enter an 
order or decree to that effect at the foot of this decree, 
and the right of any respondent herein to make the 
application and to obtain such order or decree, is 
expressly conceded and granted.” 

Also, paragraph 12A of the decrees provided for their 
modification in the event that substantially the same 
provisions, terms and conditions as provided in the 
Ford and Chrysler consent decrees were not imposed 
upon General Motors and General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation by consent decrees or by a general verdict 
of guilty of charges enumerated in the indictments 
heretofore mentioned. 

No consent decrees were entered into by GM and 
GMAC, but as noted above, both were found guilty, 
as charged in the indictments, of conspiracy to violate 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Laws thereby finding unlawful 
the practices with which they were charged in the 
indictment. This general verdict of guilty was returned 
by a jury in the United States District Court at South 
Bend, Indiana, on November 17, 1939, after a trial 
lasting several weeks. The legal effect of this general 
verdict of guilty, as the United States District Court 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 
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The Future of Regulation W 


This section of the Consumer Credit Digest is compiled 
by RutH O’NEILL of BANKING’s staff. 


BOLITION of Regulation W has been called for by the 

A Consumer Credit Committee of the American 

Bankers Association at a two-day meeting held in 
Chicago, December 12 and 13. 

Carl M. Flora, chairman of the committee and vice- 
president of the First Wisconsin National Bank in Mil- 
waukee, pointed out in a press interview that the terms 
imposed by this regulation on the use of consumer credit 
compel monthly payments on the part of buyers of such 
a size that many people, particularly veterans and 
families in the lower and middle income groups, are pre- 
vented from buying necessary things, such as automo- 
biles, refrigerators, washing machines, etc. 

In a statement announcing the action of the Con- 
sumer Credit Committee, Mr. Flora said: 

“The Consumer Credit Committee has been studying 
this regulation ever since it was inaugurated, and while 
we supported it during time of war and after the war, 
we now think it is outmoded. 

“At its annual convention in Chicago last September, 
the American Bankers Association called attention to 
the ‘unwise, unnecessary, and expensive wartime con- 
trols that add to the consumer cost of the whole nation,’ 
and recommended that Congress give ‘immediate con- 
sideration to the proper timing for the elimination of all 
war controls and activities that hamper the functioning 
of the private enterprise system.’ Among these controls, 
it included the control of consumer credit known as 
Regulation W. 

“On November 16, the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System announced the streamlining of 
Regulation W. This was widely publicized as an im- 
portant step in the Board’s program of modifying Regu- 
lation W, whereas in fact the principal relief it granted 
to consumers was in the matter of charge accounts. The 
limitation on the use of charge accounts was lifted; 
however, rigid controls were continued on the use of 
consumer instalment credit. Now that all other 
controls governing the purchase of consumer durable 
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goods have been removed, the time has come for the 
complete abandonment of Regulation W. 

“We recognize that some consumer durable goods, 
including automobiles, refrigerators, washing machines, 
etc., are still in scarce supply. However, we also realize 
that if the distribution of these goods is to be on a fair 
and equitable basis, the arbitrary restrictions imposed 
under Regulation W on the consumer financing of these 
goods must be eliminated. The only way these goods 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 109) 


FEATURE OF CONSUMER CREDIT CLINICS 
Discussing use of Westinghouse three-room better homes 
display in the First National Bank of Philadelphia are, left to 
right: J. H. Squires, Jr., formerly Westinghouse better homes 
field supervisor; Emery W. Loomis, Westinghouse Middle 
Atlantic district manager; Harry Carr, president, First 
National Bank; and Alexander Gunther, assistant vice- 
president, First National. The display was part of the bank’s 
consumer credit clinics, held in 10 key cities as an aid to its 
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Living,” presents the story of the school savings 
system operated by the Society for Savings in 
Cleveland. 

The cast for the 16 mm. film comprises more than 
1,000 Cleveland children and their teachers, who carry 
out step by step the demonstration of practical arith- 
metic and thrift education that is known as school bank- 
ing. There is dialogue by two narrators. 

The first part of the 30-minute picture explains why 
children save. Then comes a detailed presentation of the 
system at work, followed by a short explanation of 
what savings do for a community. Scenes taken in class- 
rooms throughout the city show the young tellers, book- 
keepers, auditors and guards working at their assign- 
ments under the supervision of teachers. Real money is 
used in the banking sequences by special permission of 
the United States Secret Service. 

Produced primarily for purposes of visual education 
in the schools, the film is also being shown to adult 
groups, including school officials and parent teacher 
associations. The Division of Visual Education in the 
Cleveland public school system is helping circulate it. 

Supplementing the film as a means of explaining the 
Society’s carefully planned school banking is a printed 
manual outlining the operation of the system. 

“This system,” the manual points out, “is designed 
to give students in the schools an opportunity to open 
savings accounts and to deposit each week in school 
without having to go through the formality of going to 
a bank. It also enables the members of the selected 
banking class to gain a certain knowledge of banking 
by means of handling money, of entering deposits in 
passbooks, of balancing cash, with deposit tickets, and 
by practical experience in arithmetic and penmanship. 

“We have endeavored to make school banking as 
nearly like regular banking as possible. Passbooks and 
deposit tickets are practically identical to those used by 
the bank and the method of depositing follows closely 
the procedure of the Society for Savings.” 
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NEW color sound movie, “‘A Passbook to Better 


Passbook to Better Living 


One teacher in a school helps with the banking work. 
An arithmetic class is usually selected to conduct the 
banking for the entire school as a mathematics project, 
and this class uses its own room as a bank. The work is 
done at tables or desks which can be moved to accommo- 
date the bank workers and the depositors. 

“From the banking class,”’ continues the manual, 
“tellers and bookkeepers are appointed to care for the 
banking of the various rooms in the building. A crew 
consisting of one teller and one bookkeeper will conduct 
the banking for one room. They are seated together at a 
table or at adjacent desks where a sign is prominently 
displayed showing the room number they are serving. 
In addition, other officers may be appointed, such as 
supervisor or president, guards, auditors and messen- 
gers.” 

The first step in opening accounts is to send “‘ A Mes- 
sage to Parents” to the home of each child. This letter 
explains the opportunity offered the children and gives 
instruction for starting. The pupil himself must fill out 
the signature card; if he’s too young to write, a parent 
signs, although the account will be carried in the child’s 
name. 

At the hour for opening the “bank,” the depositors 
from the various rooms file to the banking room and are 
directed to their tellers by the guards. An account can 
be opened for not less than 25 cents; thereafter amounts 
from 10 cents up are accepted. Each depositor fills out 
his own ticket and usually gets another for future use. 

A passbook issued at the Society shows the first de- 
posit and is delivered to the depositor in time for the 
next week’s banking. On subsequent banking days it 
must be presented to the teller together with a deposit 
ticket and money. Except on bank days, however, the 
books are kept at home. 

Duties of the school bank tellers include a comparison 
of the amount shown on the ticket with the cash and the 
entry, and carrying out the new balance, which is also 
entered in the space provided at the bottom of the 
ticket. The latter entry is for the bank’s information in 


Shown here, in reduced size, are four of the forms used in the school savings program 
in Cleveland. They are also used as illustrations in the manual which is described 
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comparing the book balance with the bank’s ledger 
record. 

The bookkeeper takes the tickets from the.teller and 
enters on the deposit sheet record such data as the ac- 
count number, name and amount. This sheet is in dupli- 
cate, the carbon being retained by the school while the 
original goes to the Society. 

“Penmanship on this sheet is important,” says the 
manual. “It gives pupils the opportunity to improve 
and demonstrate their handwriting and makes a clear 
and complete record for bank and school files, which are 
often used later for reference.” 

“When all rooms have finished banking,” the story 
goes on to say, “the bookkeepers count the deposit 
tickets and enter that number on the record sheet in the 
space marked ‘Number Depositors.’ They compare this 
number with a count of the names entered on the sheet. 


They then add the ‘Amount’ column, entering the total 


as ‘Total Deposits.’ 

“Tellers count their money, entering in cash columns 
on the record sheet the number of pieces of each de- 
nomination of currency. Each check is considered as 
one item and the total of all checks is entered in the 
amount column because checks have no set value like 
currency or coin and may be made for any amount.” 

The money is computed from the number of items 
and entered in the “Amount” column, which is then 
added. The sum must agree with the “Deposit Slip 
Amount” column as shown by the bookkeeper. 

“A chart, previously drawn on the blackboard, sum- 
marizes the deposits for each room. As soon as tellers 


and bookkeepers have balanced, they or the board 
clerk enter information from the record sheet on this 
chart, showing room number, number of depositors and 
total of deposit slip column. The cash is shown, not by 
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A scene during the filming of the motion picture, “A Passbook 
to Better Living” 


dollars and cents but by the number of pieces or items 
of currency and coin. Checks are shown by actual 
amount. 

“When all columns of this summary are added, the 
pieces of money in totals are figured out in dollars and 
cents and entered on a second chart which, when added, 
gives the total cash for the school, which must agree with 
the total of the ‘Deposit’ column. 

“‘A selected member of the class now uses one of the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 
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LAWRENCE STAFFORD 


Mr. STAFFORD is a Washington newspaperman of 
many years’ experience. During the war he was a lieutenant 
commander in the Navy’s public relations section, stationed 
in the capital. 


by the new Congress, but government lenders will 
not take the defensive role. 

Supporters of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft housing bill 
will continue to plug for their proposition, and all the 
on-the-record indication from Senator Taft is that he 
will push reasonably hard for this measure. 

Then, also by way of the offensive, there is the propo- 
sition with which some government housers are flirting, 
that the Government, by a combination of insurance 
and loans, should take care of 100 percent of the cost of 


(Ftv tenes lending will be placed on the defensive 


financing multiple-dwelling rental housing projects. 

Finally, the Farmers Home Administration wants 
$25 million to get going on its program of farm mortgage 
insurance. The last Congress set up this program but did 
not provide any money for it. 


Some Possible Bulges 


There will be an offensive, but it may make little more 
than a bulge. Government lending must justify itself. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corporation, for instance, 
will consider itself lucky if it gets the Blanket Participa- 
tion Agreement loan program approved, plus an exten- 
sion of its life on a stand-by basis. 

The bulge may be the farm FHA. Congress authorized 
this agency to insure farm mortgage loans, but thus far 
there has been no inquiry from the customers for this 
type of accommodation. Nevertheless, Congress, proba- 
bly in an off-hand manner, will kick in the $25 million 
for the revolving fund, plus administrative expenses, 
even though there is no indication that private lending 
institutions are interested in a return of 214 percent ona 
40-year mortgage. 

Even this appropriation is not sure, however. There is 
strong support for the bill to take the Farm Credit 
Administration out of the Department of Agriculture 
and put it under a commission. This proposal has a good 
chance of succeeding this year. If it does the wings of the 
farm FHA may be clipped so that it can be carried by 
the FCA, which doesn’t like it. 

Another threatened bulge is suggested by the latest 
offering of Wilson Wyatt before he quit as Housing 
Expediter. Mr. Wyatt proposed that FHA insure the 90 
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percent mortgages on multiple dwelling projects and 
that RFC provide a Joan for the remaining 10 percent. 
The President was reported to be enthusiastic for this 
idea. 

Within the Government real opposition to this plan 
came from RFC. “Congress, by setting FHA insurance 
at a top of 90 percent, set a standard, we believe, that 
should be followed,” said one top official. “‘We do not 
feel that we should go above that limit without express 
congressional authority.” 

Whether Wyatt’s plan does come to the fore or not, 
there are always those to be reckoned with who think of 
the housing problem primarily in terms of finances, 
rather than of getting materials and liberalizing rents. 
Other than the WET bill there is no movement yet out in 
front for large-scale governmental housing. There is 
always the possibility, however, that the people who say, 
“Let the Government do it because private business 
can’t’? may gather a substantial following. 

If Senator Taft has any lukewarmness toward the 
WET bill, he has kept it from his friends at the Capitol. 
However, it is noted that the WET bill is not at the top 
of the list of things that the Ohio Senator mentions as 
deserving the immediate attention of Congress. Private 
guesses are that he won’t work too hard for it. If he does, 
he is likely to find that Representative Jesse P. Wolcott, 
the prospective chairman of the House Banking Com- 
mittee, although usually an amiable individual, can be- 
come at times quite stubborn, as he was in 1946 about 
the bill. 

What may have a strong if unspectacular influence in 
curbing some of the lending agencies, will be the slash in 


Blackboard notice 
which appeared not so 
long ago at a Pennsyl- 
vania mine. Foremost 
in the minds of strike- 
bedeviled taxpayers 
and their congressional 
representatives is the 
problem of how to see 
that there is work every 
week, unhampered by 
labor bickering and 
strife 
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Left, William C. Foster, the new 


Under Secretary of Commerce 


Right, The new ambassador to 
Britain, O. Max Gardner, and 
Mrs. Gardner. He was formerly 
governor of North Carolina and 
until his new appointment, Under 
Secretary of the Treasury 


HARRIS & EWING 


administrative appropriations. This cut will result from 
the Republican zeal to save some money for the income 
taxpayers, to make possible a substantial tax reduction. 
When the boys start cutting, a lot of “good” things get 
crimped, and often there is not enough money to carry 
out fully the “mandates of Congress.” The RFC pro- 
vides a case in point. In addition to a general reduction 
in personnel under the Byrd amendment to the govern- 
ment pay act, RFC’s current appropriations were re- 
duced. Sources outside that agency confirm its com- 


plaint that its personnel is being cut by about 40 percent 
and that it is having a tough time, particularly carrying 
out some of its non-lending functions. 


RFC and Congress 


The main defensive front of government lending is the 
RFC. That agency’s approach to Congress will be in 
four phases. It will list figuratively “on one sheet of 
paper” all of its numerous lending powers with a cryptic 
summary of what is done under each. The general idea 
is that the salesman will explain the product without 
putting his foot in the door. 

This does not mean that the RFC will not ask the 
congressional customers to buy some of its violets. The 
RFC definitely desires first of all to be continued on a 
stand-by basis. “Just suppose there was another de- 
pression. Wouldn’t you like to have an RFC handy?” 
That will be the main argument. 

RFC also wants to continue the Blanket Participa- 
tion Agreement scheme. On that the agency also will be 
aggressive, if less spirited than in its pleading that it be 
continued on a stand-by basis. RFC’s assertion will be 
that BPA provides a type of loan on physical facilities 
beyond the capacity or willingness of commercial banks, 
and that this accommodation is of peculiar value to 
small business. 

Thus the continuance of BPA will be tossed to the 
Congressional Friends of Small Business, Un-inc., who 
are fairly numerous in both parties, and if they don’t 
want to run it to the goal safely, then it will not be con- 
tinued. RFC hopes, of course, that the friends of small 
business will back them up. 
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The third approach will be explicitly to renounce any 
desire to have the war powers renewed. RFC will state 
that it doesn’t want to have the rope to buy or build 
war plants, or to buy and sell rubber, tin and copper, 
and that it doesn’t want to subsidize the production or 
importation of anything. 

The fourth angle of the RFC approach will be to infer 
a strictly “‘take it or leave it” attitude toward a mon- 
key’s nest of miscellaneous lending powers, such as the 
authority to make loans to school or irrigation or levee 
districts. Specifically, it doesn’t matter to the RFC 
whether it can or cannot make loans to banks if it can 
buy their preferred stock or bank debentures as part of 
the “stand-by for depression” power. 

What probably will happen is that the RFC will be 
continued on the stand-by basis. It is too early to forecast 
what Congress will do to the BPA power — and RFC 
will put the BPA idea down on the table, to quit using 
it unless it is specifically authorized. It seems fairly 
likely, however, that BPA at least will face rough going. 

Reports of the Comptroller General’s office on gov- 
ernment corporations probably will make some news 
headlines, but they are not likely to be significant. Par- 
ticularly, they are not likely to affect the RFC very 
much. So long as government corporations follow the 
Comptroller General’s accounting suggestions, he is not 
likely to raise much of a fuss. At first the RFC protested 
when rapped by the General Accounting Office. Now it 
is accounting for its deeds as the GAO would have it. 
There probably remain some detailed charges of bad 
accounting to be aired, in line with the GAO report of 
last Summer, but it is unlikely that any investigation 
will hurt the RFC decisively. 


Credit Controls 


Government credit controls also will be on the defen- 
sive before the new Congress. 

Already the defensive position has been taken by the 
Federal Reserve Board in the elimination of single- 
payment loans and charge accounts from Regulation W, 
and in removing from instalment credit control all 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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WORLD 
BUSINESS 


HERBERT BRATTER 


ernment lending abroad seems to be marked by 

Secretary of State James F. Byrnes’ press con- 
ference in Washington a few weeks ago when, taking a 
dig at Russia and its satellites, he stated that future 
loans would be based on need and friendship. Professor 
Jacob Viner, long an Administration advisor, surprised 
many of his friends with his public address in November 
entitled, ‘We Should Practice Dollar Diplomacy.” 

In various forms this revived slogan is appearing in 
the international news. Under Secretary of State Wil- 
liam L. Clayton becomes a dollar diplomat when ex- 
pressing the view that the Government should give 
greater support to American direct investments abroad. 
American financial plans for Germany are headlined as 
“Dollar Diplomacy Finagle.” The old slogan seems to 
imply that we should get something for our money. 
There has been something of a change in the financial 
climate since Secretary Morgenthau’s time. 

That the Republican victory in the last election 
implies a reappraisal of the nation’s foreign financial 
policies is obvious. Certainly, new requests for funds for 
use abroad will be examined much more critically than 


CHANGE in America’s policy of indiscriminate gov- 


Inflation on an envelope. A piece of mail received by the 

Federal Reserve Board from Budapest, covered on both sides 

(the other side had even more stamps than are shown here) 
with postage paid for in inflated pengoes 
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at any time in recent years. Not only this, but there 
will be efforts to tailor existing loan powers. For ex- 
ample, Representative Howard Buffett, Republican 
member of the Banking and Currency Committee, has 
announced his intention to seek an end to all govern- 
mental foreign lending and to introduce specific legisla- 
tion requiring full-risk private bank participation in 
further Export-Import. Bank loans to the extent of 25 
percent of any loan. 


Wire the World Bank in a position to inaugurate 
borrowing and loan operations, at this writing the Ex- 
port-Import Bank appears to be under diminished pres- 
sure from borrowers seeking money for reconstruction 
and does not seem disposed to ask the incoming Con- 
gress for additional funds, notwithstanding various 
recent private suggestions to that end. Total resources 
of the Export-Import Bank are $3!% billion. It is es- 
timated that as of January 1, 1947, the bank had about 
$900 million of unused lending power, of which $500 
million has been earmarked since last April for a loan 
to China as soon as the turmoil in that country quiets 
down long enough to make the lending operation pos- 
sible. 

Since April 1945 the Export-Import Bank has made 
approximately $2 billion of foreign reconstruction loans 
of the type which should have been made by the World 
Bank, had that institution been functioning. The latter, 
however, did not get a president until June, and when 
Eugene Meyer resigned his post six months later the 
Bank had not yet made a reconstruction or develop- 
ment loan. 

It is no secret that the development of the World 
Bank during the six months of Mr. Meyer’s presidency 
was a disappointment both to various executive direc- 
tors of the bank, including the American executive direc- 
tor, and to American government officials in NAC 
circles. Mr. Meyer approached his task cautiously. In- 
deed, had he done otherwise, he would certainly have 
been criticized in other quarters. Yet inside the bank there 
are those who think that Mr. Meyer was too much in- 
clined to apply “business” standards to an organization 
really political. For them, he was too cautious in build- 
ing up the staff and some of his appointments had too 
much of the “banker” element. 
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It was felt further that, being 70, Mr. Meyer “lacked 
the youthful viewpoint, the younger man’s willingness to 
to take a long-term chance.” Those anxious to get the 
bank going quickly felt frustrated by Mr. Meyer’s 
‘‘slowness.”’ With him at the director’s table, there was 
lack of agreement on such points as rate of interest, 
terms, which borrower should get priority, and like 
questions. Doubtless, Mr. Meyer, too, had a feeling of 
frustration at times. A wealthy man long at the head of 
his own business, in the World Bank he was, by the 
Articles of Agreement, really subordinate to executive 
directors who were his juniors by decades and some of 
whom, because of their government work in recent years, 
were better equipped for the round-table policy dis- 
cussions. 


Is some quarters Mr. Meyer’s resignation produced 
uneasiness. In Britain, for example, the news raised the 
question whether there were behind it significant policy 
differences betokening a swing of American public 
opinion away from international cooperation. Washing- 
ton officials are quick to reject that suggestion. They 
point out that the Administration is as strong as ever 
for Bretton Woods, the ITO, and what those programs 
stand for, that the Administration is going right ahead 
with its program. The Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation will shortly open hearings on tariff conces- 
sions. A five-months trade conference opens in Geneva 
in April. 

But the Administration may not speak so authorita- 
tively for the country as it once did. When asked by the 
writer to comment on Mr. Meyer’s resignation, Repre- 
sentative Fred L. Crawford of Michigan, a prominent 
member of the Banking and Currency Committee, ob- 
served that it would be a mistake to attach too much 
significance to Mr. Meyer’s resignation as such, “be- 
cause there are running so many other forces far greater 
than one man.” Mr. Crawford thinks that the time may 
be coming when the American people will seek to lighten 
their load abroad. According to him, the real test of 
Bretton Woods will be “ whether the people of the United 
States put up their savings for investment in the World 
Bank’s securities.” 

In coming weeks and months there willbe much 
public discussion of World Bank securities as invest- 
ments. The bank’s officers point out that its bonds are 
not United States bonds, nor will they be guaranteed 
by the United States. They do point out, however, that 
the assets of the bank include dollars and claims against 
the U. S. Government amounting to almost half of the 
bank’s total obligations at a fully-loaned-up position. 
They add that, war debts aside, 85 per cent of the bank’s 
capital represents countries—including the United 
States—which have never defaulted on their bonded 
debt. In any case, one of the main arguments in favor of 
the bank’s bonds as investments is that borrowers 
would default on obligations to all the other member 
countries as a group only as a last resort. Because the 
World Bank is an international body, its loans will be 
much safer than those made by one country to another, 
and especially by private lenders, according to Dr. 
Harry White. 

Yet not everyone is convinced of this. One American 
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government official, who privately sees defaults ahead, 
cautions this writer against too great optimism on this 
score. Time was, he says, when debts to foreigners took 
precedence over domestic interests. But that was in 
the days when the public played little part in national 
policies. Nowadays, says this official, you have more 
political consciousness on the part of the masses, who 
will not stand for domestic sacrifice to meet foreign 
loans, especially political foreign loans. With dollar 
diplomacy the official policy in Washington, these ob- 
servations cannot be simply brushed aside, however 
unpleasant. 

In the “selling” of the Bretton Woods program to 
this country so much stress was put on the “sound,” 
“self-liquidating,” “‘economic” aspects of the proposed 
credit activities of the fund and bank that it is perhaps 
not now sufficiently appreciated that the two institutions 
are essentially political—or politico-economic—bodies. 
To observers of Bretton Woods, Savannah and Wash- 
ington this has been clear enough; and it should be to 
the public. For the fund and bank are purely govern- 
mental credit institutions, of, by and for governments. 

For example, consider the Latin American bloc in the 
fund and bank. At the conference in New Hampshire in 
1944 and at every general meeting since, the functioning 
of that bloc has been fascinating to watch. An example 
will illustrate. It concerns fund quotas, which are the 
measure of a member country’s right to foreign-ex- 
change assistance. The quotas, as explained by Treasury 
spokesmen, were to be based on economic criteria: the 
member’s foreign trade, gold holdings, national income, 
and the like. At Savannah, however, Paraguay in March 
sought an increase in its quota from the originally- 
fixed $2 million to $5 million (well over half the Para- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 


A photograph from Munich, Germany, showing railroad cars 

loaded with reparations equipment from the Gendorf plant, 

part of 1,671 tons of equipment already started on its way 
to Russia 
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CUSHING 


A 1947 Farm Forecast 


MJINETEEN FORTY-SEVEN will probably see an 
cel easing off in farm prices and income, Nor- 
™ man J. Wall, head of the Division of Agri- 
N/ cultural Finance, Bureau of Agricultural 
" Economics, U.S.D.A., told the annual 
meeting of the American Bankers Association’s 
Agricultural Commission in Louisville, Kentucky. 

From here on, Mr. Wall asserted, the country may 
anticipate that readjustments to a more normal domes- 
tic and foreign market will result in lower prices for agri- 
cultural products. At the same time, the forces tending 
to expand agricultural indebtedness—both short-term 
and mortgage—are active. With a downward trend in 
agricultural prices and with an upward trend in debt, 
the years immediately ahead will be crucial for bor- 
rowers and lenders. 

Fortunately, however, he continued, the level of ag- 
ricultural indebtedness is relatively low at present and 
some expansion for sound purposes seems warranted, 
especially because farm prices, although lower than in 
1946, will still be higher than prewar. In serving the 
needs of agriculture, however, lenders have a great re- 
sponsibility in developing loan policies that will main- 
tain, so far as possible, the soundness of the financial 
position of their farm borrowers. 

Here are excerpts from Mr. Wall’s talk: 


Prices 


“Tt seems likely that the peak in prices received by 
farmers has been about reached and that during 1947 
the level of prices will ease off, particularly in the last 
half of the year if favorable crop output is attained in 
_ this country and abroad. 
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“With an easing off of prices in the latter half of the 
year, the receipts from marketings in 1947 may be 5 to 
10 percent lower than in 1946. This, with the higher 
costs anticipated in 1947, may mean that the net income 
realized by farm operators will be as much as 15 percent 
below that of 1946. Even if these reductions in prices 
and incomes are realized in 1947, the level of farm in- 
come will not be a low one. The average for the year 
would be at a level about equal to or as high as any year 
previous to 1946. The significant fact is, however, that in 
1946 the peak of demand and the highest net income 
from farm products were probably reached. 


Farm Real Estate 


“During the war and immediate postwar period the 
value of agriculture, viewed as a composite business, 
nearly doubled from the beginning of 1940 to the be- 
ginning of 1946. On the latter date the value exceeded 
$100 billion, of which nearly $11 billion represents an 
increase for the single year 1945. So far [to mid-Novem- 
ber] during 1946 there has been a further substantial in- 
crease in asset values. 

“The largest item in agriculture’s balance sheet is, of 
course, farm real estate. At the beginning of 1946 it was 
worth $56.6 billion or about 13 percent more than the 
year before. Except for 1919 and the year ended March 
1944 this is the greatest increase in values for any one 
year on record. 

“In some parts of the country a portion of the increase 
from the prewar level represents a recovery from the 
depression lows. On the other hand, land values in many 
areas have reached a level which requires considerable 
caution on the part of the prospective purchasers, par- 
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ticularly if credit is involved. Even under the most 
optimistic appraisals of future farm income, prices of 
farm real estate in some areas seem to be at a level which 
will be difficult to maintain. Average farm land values 
on July 1 were above their 1920 levels in one-third of 
all states and above 1919 levels in two-thirds. 

“The increase in the value of farm real estate is due 
almost wholly to an increase in prices. The actual physi- 
cal condition of the nation’s agricultural plant has not 
improved and probably has deteriorated. Many farm 
structures, partly because of the wartime shortages of 
labor and materials, now need extensive repairs and im- 
provements. Likewise, as a result of heavy production 
and the shift to intertilled crops, soil fertility in many 
areas has been impaired. . . . 

“The impact of the rise in land values on the finan- 
cial condition of farmers will vary with different indi- 
viduals. Serious results will probably not come to those 
who owned farms at the beginning of the rise nor to 
those who have bought farms and have since reduced 
their debts to a size that is manageable even with lower 
incomes. But to a substantial number of recent pur- 
chasers, for whom high real estate prices have resulted 
in large mortgage debts, a decline in farm incomes may 
bring financial difficulties.” 


Deposits in Rural Areas 


“The tendency for the rate of increase of deposits in 
many areas to level off seems to indicate that we are ap- 
proaching a point where deposits in rural areas will tend 
to decrease. With the prospect that agricultural costs 
will tend to increase and with the greater availability of 
equipment and building materials, it seems likely that 
the forces tending to increase deposits will be more than 
offset by the forces tending to decrease them. Obviously 
there will be many individual exceptions to this tend- 
ency as individual communities may retain favorable 
income-cost relationships. . 

“A sizable part of the increase in financial assets has 
been at the expense of deferred maintenance and re- 
placements. Some of these funds, as well as credit, will 
probably be drawn upon as building materials and addi- 
tional machinery and equipment become increasingly 
available. Although serving as a hedge against price 
deflation, the quick assets lose purchasing power as 
prices rise. Prices paid for commodities by farmers were 
22 percent higher in December 1945 than the average 
for 1940-44. Hence costs of meeting deferred main- 
tenance and replacements are now larger than ever be- 
fore. Both capital replacements and additions may 
have to be made with dollars that have less purchasing 
power than when they were accumulated. 

“Certain surveys have indicated that a large part of 
the $15 billion in deposits and government bonds held 
by farmers is concentrated in the hands of a relatively 
small proportion of the farm population. A considerable 
part of these accumulations is likely to be undisturbed 
as expenditures are made for repairs and new equip- 
ment and for changes in types and methods of farming. 
This is particularly true of bond holdings, which many 
farmers apparently regard as more or less permanent 
investments. Also, it is probable that many bank ac- 
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counts are much larger than necessary to finance de- 
sirable changes in the farming operations of their own- 
ers. A considerable amount of such deposits may there- 
fore be available for investment elsewhere and may 
become a sizable source of loans to other farmers.”’ 


Farm Mortgage Debt 


“As a result of the higher farm incomes during the 
war and the limited alternative uses of that income, 
mortgage debt repayments during 1940-46 have been 
exceptionally large. Even the increased amounts of new 
loans made during this period have not been enough to 
offset principal repayments. For the United States as a 
whole the decline in farm mortgage indebtedness be- 
tween 1940 and 1946 was 23 percent. . . . 

“Developments during the first half of 1946 present 
substantial evidence of a well-defined reversal in the 
trend of farm mortgage indebtedness. After showing a 
continuous decline, with one minor exception, for the 
last 23 years, farm mortgage debt increased about $80 
million during the first half of 1946. This offsets, in 
large part, the decline which occurred during the full 
calendar year 1945 and places the estimated debt at 
about $5,160 million on July 1, 1946. 

“Despite the change in the direction of total farm 
mortgage debt, there is still no uniformity in the trend 
of such loans held by the various lender groups. The 
large increase in the debt held by commercial banks and 
others in the first half of 1946 is partially offset by the 
reductions in the holdings of the federally sponsored 
agencies and life insurance companies. . 

“Related data indicate that these changes have re- 
sulted both from lower debt repayments and an in- 
creased volume of new debt. This change in trend was 
not unexpected and its further continuation seems possi- 
ble. As goods become increasingly available, many farm- 
ers will divert into new purchases money which other- 
wise would go into debt repayment. Others will find 
income and savings insufficient to buy the desired goods 
and will expand their borrowings. Either one of these 
financial actions by farmers tends to increase the debt. 
With agencies which formerly showed a substantial re- 
duction in loans now showing a decided tendency to in- 
crease, such reductions will no longer be an offset to the 
increased debt held by individuals and others. If the 
present tendencies continue, therefore, the farm mort- 
gage debt could rise substantially in a short time.” 


Short-Term Loans 


“Tt will not be surprising if short-term loans to farm- 
ers continue to increase. Much of this increase is likely 
to result from the demands of those farmers who have 
negligible amounts of liquid assets and who have im- 
proved their credit standing through reduction of debt 
or improvement of facilities and earning power during 
and after the war. The beginning of this expansion in 
loans is indicated by the increase in the year ended June 
30, 1946, of 21 percent in the outstanding non-real es- 
tate loans to farmers held by insured commercial banks 
and the Production Credit associations. . . . 

“Great care will be required to obviate the building 
up of a too-heavy debt structure. . . .” 
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Twelve Banker-Farmer Projects 


12-point program designed to help banks 

improve their usefulness to farmers was 

adopted by the Agricultural Commission 

of the American Bankers Association at its 
ae = annual meeting in Louisville, Kentucky, 
November 14 and 15. 

Activities emphasized by the Commission in outlining 
the work of the coming year included the promotion 
of soil conservation, stimulation of youth programs, 
and educational projects to benefit both bankers and 
farmers. The Commission will continue its research to 
inform bankers on such matters as farm land price 
levels, agricultural credit—particularly subsidized com- 
petition—and banking services on which the annual 
1,000 point state award is made. 

In general, the Commission agreed that banks every- 
where must “take their services out to the farms.” It 
is planned to activate the entire program through the 
cooperation of state associations, local clearinghouses 
and regional group meetings. 

Charles T. O’Neill, chairman of the Commission and 
vice-president and trust officer of the National Bank 
and Trust Company, Charlottesville, Virginia, who pre- 
sided, appointed 12 committees which will have im- 
mediate direction of the projects on the program. The 
subjects are: Soil conservation, outside farm programs, 
youth activities, farm land prices, GI farm loans, credit 
files and merchandising of farm credit services, com- 
modity loans, county key bankers, farm credit schools 
and general agricultural schools for bankers, subsidized 
competition, the 1,000-point state program, and agri- 
cultural marketing. 

Meeting with the Commission in Louisville were 
C. W. Bailey, president of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and president of the First National Bank, 
Clarksville, Tennessee; John N. Thomson, chairman 
of the A.B.A. Sub-Committee on Agricultural Credit 
of the Federal Legislation Committee; officers of bank- 
ers associations in states adjoining Kentucky; repre- 


The Agricultural Commission in session at Louisville . . . 


sentatives of the agricultural committees of those as- 
sociations; and A. G. Brown, Agricultural Commission 
chairman. 

Also present was Clyde D. Harris, chairman of the 
Association’s Country Bank Operations Commission 
and president of the First National Bank, Cape Girard- 
eau, Missouri. That Commission and the Agricultural 
Commission cooperate closely in the interests of the 
smaller banks. Broadly speaking, the operations group 
interests itself in banks’ interna] affairs such as cost 
analysis, service charges, investments and reserves, 
while the Agricultural Commission helps banks take 
their services out to the farms. Thus the two meet “at 
the door of the bank,” and their representatives get 
together occasionally to exchange ideas and discuss 
mutual problems. 


Susyecrs on the agenda were: a presentation of the 
balance sheet of agriculture by Norman J. Wall, head 
of the Division of Agricultural Finance, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U.S.D.A. (see page 42); farm 
land prices, discussed by Jesse W. Tapp, vice-president, 
Bank of America, N.T.&S.A., San Francisco; a special 
report on bank agricultural credit affiliates by Olaf 
Gandrud, president, Swift County Bank, Benson, 
Minnesota; and discussions of subsidized lending, led 
by Mr. Thomson; and of the commodity credit situa- 
tion, with John H. Crocker, vice-president, Citizens 
National Bank, Decatur, Illinois, as leader. 

William W. Campbell, president, National Bank of 
Eastern Arkansas, Forrest City, led a discussion of 
soil conservation work, the speaker being Darryl R. 
Francis, agricultural economist, Federal Reserve Bank 
of St. Louis. Warren Garst, cashier, Home State Bank, 
Jefferson, Iowa, headed a conference on subjects re- 
lated to youth work. Two practical “outside” farm 
programs were presented by Murray Via, manager of 
the farm credit and service department, First National 
Exchange Bank of Roanoke, Virginia, and George A. 


one side of the conference table 
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Young, who directs this work at the Old Phoenix Na- 
tional Bank, Medina, Ohio. 

Here is a synopsis of the 12 points in the 1947 pro- 
gram: 

(1) Soil Conservation. The Commission will urge each 
banker to know the important soil problems of his com- 
munity and to follow conservation practices that have 
been proved sound. In this process the bankers will be 
encouraged to be prepared to make loans to finance 
conservation. 

(2) Outside Farm Programs. The Commission urges 
that banks through having an officer or employee de- 
voting full or part time to a definite outside farm pro- 
gram will be able to “take their services out to the 
farms.” 

(3) Youth Activities. It will be the job of the Com- 
mission to stimulate more banks to engage in activities 
benefiting farm youth. 

(4) Farm Land Prices. The Commission will continue 
to provide banks with current information as to farm 
land price trends until the danger of inflation has passed. 

(5) GI Farm Loans. The greatest service a banker can 
render to veterans is to see that they get started right. 
Banks will be urged to cooperate with the Agricultural 
Advisory Committee in each county to render special 
service to veterans. 

(6) Credit Files and Merchandising Farm Credit Serv- 
ices. It is highly important that all country banks have 
adequate credit information to better serve the needs of 
their farm customers. The technique of how successful 
bank operations in this field are carried on will be 
brought to the attention of all banks. 

(7) Commodity Loans. Studies will be made to im- 
prove the techniques in the field of commodity credit. 

(8) County Key Bankers. The Commission will urge 
the state bankers associations to hold key banker con- 
ferences and training activities to inform the county 
key banker of his responsibilities and opportunities. 

(9) Farm Credit Schools and General Agricultural 
Schools for Bankers. The Commission will encourage 
each of the states to set up special schools on farm credit 
to improve the general knowledge of bankers about agri- 
culture and farm management. 

(10) Subsidized Competition. The Commission will aid 


. and the other side. The speaker is John N. Thomson 
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Activating the Program 

Committees to carry out the 12-point program 
adopted by the Agricultural Commission at Louis- 
ville were appointed by Chairman Charles T. 
O’ Neill. The chairmen are: 

Soil Conservation, W. W. Campbell, president, 
National Bank of Eastern Arkansas, Forrest City, 
Arkansas; Outside Farm Programs, Paul M. Jones, 
cashier, Old Phoenix National Bank, Medina, 
Ohio; Youth Activities, Warren Garst, Home 
State Bank, Jefferson, Iowa; Farm Land Prices, 
Jesse W. Tapp, vice-president, Bank of America 
N.T.&S.A., San Francisco; Subsidized Competi- 
tion, John N. Thomson, vice-president and 
cashier, Bank of Centerville, Centerville, South 
Dakota; GI Farm Loans, Gordon C. Hunter, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, The Peoples Bank, Rox- 
boro, North Carolina; Credit Files and Merchan- 
dising Farm Credit Services, Otis A. Thompson, 
president, National Bank and Trust Company, 
Norwich, New York; Commodity Loans, John H. 
Crocker, vice-president, Citizens National Bank, 
Decatur, Illinois; County Key Bankers, E. H. 
Mevis, cashier, Farmers-Merchants National 
Bank, Princeton, Wisconsin; 1,000-Point Rating 
Program, E. L. Boston, president, First National 
Bank, Angleton, Texas; Farm Credit Schools, Mr. 
Garst; Agricultural Marketing, Mr. Tapp. 


country banks in competing against subsidized agricul- 
tural credit. 

(11) 1,000-Point Rating Program. A measure of the 
progress of country banks and of their state associations 
in rendering services to farmers, the 1,000 point program 
has demonstrated its usefulness over a long period of 
years. Further improvement will be made in the manner 
of collecting the data upon which the results are based. 

(12) Agricultural Marketing. The Commission will in- 
terest itself in expanding present markets for farm prod- 
ucts, and especially in cooperating with agricultural 
colleges and experimerit stations in their research work 
aimed at finding new uses for farm products. 
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Down Where the 


In reporting A.B.A. and other meetings BANKING 
makes a practice of confining its accounts to the work that 
is done, omitting extra-curricular activities. The latter are 
often an important part of a program, so this month we 
depart from custom and tell the following story of a trip 
arranged by Louisville bankers for the Association’s A gri- 
cultural Commission at the conclusion of its recent meeting 
in that city. 


SSO Busy Days of conferences were over for 
ae oe the members of the A.B.A. Agricultural 
Commission, inannual session at Louisville, 
Kentucky, and the bankers were down to 
the last item on their agenda. It read: “Sat- 
urday—Louisville Clearing House Association Tour of 
the Bluegrass.” 

That sounded interesting; imagination readily pro- 
vided previews of pretty country, perhaps a thorough- 
bred or two, cattle, and glimpses of well-manicured 
stock farms. But imagination, this time, was a very 
meager provider. It failed utterly in forecasting the tour 
laid out by the Louisville bankers for their visiting col- 
leagues that November day. When the trip was over, 
A.B.A’s. president, Bill Bailey, summed it up neatly 
when he remarked that never, in his many years of 
Association activity, has he seen so complete a demon- 
stration of hospitality—southern variety or otherwise. 
And Bill ought to know; he’s a Southerner himself. 

Perhaps the best way to tell what happened is to 
begin at the beginning, which seems to be Billy Miller. 
His full name is William F. Miller, and he’s a vice-pres- 
ident of the Citizens Fidelity Bank & Trust Company, 
Louisville. Apparently almost every banker in the South 
and Middle West knows Billy; he gets around a lot, and 
his reputation as chairman of an entertainment com- 
mittee—the role he took for the A.B.A. occasion—needs 
no garnish. 

Billy is an old friend of A. G. Brown, director of the 
Agricultural Commission, who once worked and lived 


On their tour of the Bluegrass the Commission’s party paid 
their respects to the famous 1941 Derby winner at the Calumet 
Farms. Thomas H. Summers of the Colorado State College of 
Agriculture, a member of the Commission’s advisory council, 
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ventures to pat “Whirly’s” muzzle—cautiously 
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Bluegrass Grows 


in Louisville. When Noel Rush, president of the clear- 
inghouse, wrote Mr. Brown welcoming the Commission 
to Louisville and reporting that Banker Miller had a 
part in the local arrangements, ‘‘A. G.” probably had 
an inkling of what was coming. But he didn’t tell. 

Billy himself gave the bankers a hint of impending 
events at dinner the first day of the conference when he 
told the Commission and its guests that Saturday’s 
proceedings would start with “‘an old Kentucky break- 
fast” at the Kentucky Hotel. 

Now a breakfast is usually a perfunctory affair. 
Probably that’s why Billy did some explaining about 
this one. It seems the Kentucky variety is not to be con- 
fused with a New York, Chicago or even New Orleans 
breakfast. For one thing, it starts at 6 o’clock. For an- 
other, it’s a man’s meal, which means that toast and 
coffee folks shouldn’t sit down. They couldn’t take it. 

“We'll see,” said Billy Miller, “whether you fellows 
are really country bankers and can get up at 5:30.” 

They did, every one of them. A light rain was falling 
in the dusky Louisville streets; but inside, the breakfast 
tables were bright with silver service, fried chicken, 
Kentucky fried ham, hominy grits, scrambled eggs, 
mounds of hot biscuits and rolls, pitchers of coffee, and 
dishes of California figs. The latter, with the coffee, 
were the menu’s concessions to the products of the out- 
land. 


Ar EACH plate was-a-brechure-eutining im pretures and 
text the prospective tour of the Bluegrass. (If you won- 
dered why they printed it with a capital B, you knew 
long before the day was over.) In the booklet’s center 
spread were four photographs: a Bluegrass belle, a 
Derby winner, a field of burley tobacco, and barrels of 
the state’s most noted beverage snapped in the act of 
aging in the wood. This artistically arranged quartette 
—beautiful girl, thoroughbred, tobacco and bourbon 
whiskey—symbolized the “Four Pillars of Kentucky’s 
Fame,” with the committee’s apology to Bill Bailey 
and his “Four Pillars of Income.” 

On the theory that the start of a Kentucky tour 
should be tagged with the most charming of these trade- 
marks, Master of Ceremonies Miller and his committee 
persuaded several young women of Louisville to arise 
at “a simply unheard-of hour,” come to the breakfast 
room and decorate each guest with a carnation. 

So the breakfast made a good start; and as one banker 
remarked, “If the whole day is like this, it will be some- 
thing.” 

It was. 

The bloom was off the countryside as the three 
banker-laden buses left Louisville and rolled over Jef- 
ferson County roads toward Shelbyville. Aboard each 
vehicle was a local man who told the riders something 
about what they were seeing. (Indeed, at each county 
line the coaches took on county agents and farm bureau 
men who pointed out the sights, chatted informally 
about the agriculture and products of that county.) 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 98) 
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A Kit for Country Banks 


Country Bank Operations Commission 
of the American Bankers Association, 
meeting in Mobile, Alabama, late in 
November, drafted a seven point program 
of service to the nation’s 11,000 smaller 


This Commission’s activities are confined to the 
banks’ internal problems, just as the Agricultural Com- 
mission, with which it cooperates closely, is concerned 
with their outside interests and contacts. Coming to- 


gether from 17 states, the members of the operations’ 


group outlined a 1947 agenda designed to implement 
the “better bank management”’ goal set by the Associa- 
tion’s president, C. W. Bailey, for his administration. 
The program covers cost analysis, government bond 
portfolios of country banks, internal operations, per- 
sonnel, public relations, reserves and service charges. 

Each of these seven subjects was discussed at length 
during the two-day Mobile meeting, and each was as- 
signed to a committee for further study and practical 
development. In addition, the Commission members 
reviewed their extensive activities of the previous year, 
discussing additional ways and means by which the 
numerous completed projects could be put to work for 
the banks. 

One of the most popular items on the program has 
been cost analysis, and the Commission decided to 


take a new step in connection with it. Many bankers 
have expressed their appreciation of this service and 
have suggested that inasmuch as the Commission has 
shown the way they would like to undertake continuing 
cost studies in their own institutions. 

Because the Commission’s original objective of mak- 


ing the banks cost conscious has, in large measure, been 
achieved, the analysis will not be repeated during the 
coming year for the 7,000 banks that participated in 
1945 and 1946. However, the analysis will be provided 
for about 700 banks with assets of less than $7,500,000 
which have already requested the service and which did 
not take part in either of the previous studies. 

In view of the banks’ sentiment, the Commission felt 
that the time had come to prepare a manual that will 
explain and illustrate the method used in analyzing the 
7,000 banks. With the aid of this tool, the Commission 
believes, banks will be able to make their own cost 
analyses, and in so doing it is felt they will gain a still 
greater benefit. 

Wider adoption and use of the service charge plan set 
forth in the A.B.A. manual, “Checking Account Service 
Charges for Country Banks,” published last Summer, is 
another goal of the Commission. This activity is closely 
related to the cost analysis service; together, they are re- 
garded as essential pieces in the operating kit of the 
country banks. 


The Commission will also give consideration to keep- 
ing current its recently published study of the govern- 
ment security portfolio policies of the smaller banking 
institutions. This study was fully discussed at the Mo- 
bile meeting, and numerous reports from banks indi- 
cated that it was regarded as most valuable. 
Assistance to country banks in improving their op- 
erating methods will be carried forward in the coming 
year. Methods used by banks of various sizes will be 
studied; and information about simple operational proce- 
dures will be distributed to bankers in pamphlet form. 


The Country Bank Operations Commission in session at Mobile 
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The Commission will also make studies in the per- 
sonnel administration in country banks, in the setting 
up of reserves, and in other fields of internal operation 
and administration. 

Chairmen of the committees appointed by Mr. Harris 
to carry out the program are: 

Bond Portfolio, Daniel H. Erdman, vice-president, 
Quakertown (Pennsylvania) Trust Company; Cost 
Analysis, William C. Rempfer, president, First National 
Bank, Parkston, South Dakota; Internal Operations, 
Stanley A. Neilson, president, Bank of Gowanda, 
Gowanda, New York; Personnel, Howard Hambledon, 
vice-president, Citizens National Bank, Waxahachie, 
Texas; Public Relations, Alonzo Petteys, vice-president, 
Farmers State Bank, Brush, Colorado; Reserves, F. C. 
Forrest, president, First National Bank, Pullman, 
Washington; Service Charges, Robert A. Bezoier, vice- 
president and cashier, First National Bank, Rochester, 
Minnesota. 

All but three members of the Commission attended 


Members of the A.B.A. Coun- 
try Bank Operations Com- 
mission, and guests, waiting 
on a Mobile dock to board the 
steamer that took them on 
their excursion down the Bay 
as guests of the local bankers 


CHAIRMEN 


Chairman Clyde O. Harris, 
seated at A.B.A. President 
Bailey’s right, appointed seven 
committees to carry out the 
1947 program. At Mr. Bailey’s 
left is R. A. Bezoier. Standing, 
left to right, D. H. Erdman, 
S. A. Neilson, R. H. Britton 
(acting chairman, cost analy- 
sis), F. C. Forrest, F. R. 
Rantz (acting chairman, per- 
sonnel), and Alonzo Petteys 


the Mobile meeting. Present as guests were President 
Bailey; Charles T. O’Neill, chairman of the Associa- 
tion’s Agricultural Commission; John N. Thomson, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Agricultural Credit of 
the A.B.A. Federal Legislation Committee; Dr. Harold 
Stonier, executive manager of the Association; and A. 
G. Brown, director of the Agricultural Commission. 


Mewsrrs of the Commission were guests of the Mobile 
Lions Club at a luncheon at which Mr. Bailey spoke. 

The Mobile bankers entertained the visitors at dinner 
on one of the evenings of the meeting, and wives of mem- 
bers were guests of a women’s committee on a tour that 
included the celebrated Bellingrath Gardens near Mobile. 

At the conclusion of the conference the Mobile 
bankers were also hosts at an excursion, by steamer, 
down historic Mobile Bay. Thomas M. Taul, president 
of the Alabama Bankers Association and vice-president 
of the Merchants National Bank of Mobile, was chair- 
man of the arrangements committee for the trip. 
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A Farm-Management Parable 


VAN B. HART 


The author is Professor of Farm Management at the 
New York State College of Agriculture, Ithaca, and a mem- 
ber of the advisory council of the Agricultural Commission 
of the American Bankers Association. This subject is 
particularly timely because so many father-son arrange- 
ments are made around the first of the year. One reason for 
the unusually large number this year is the return of 
veterans. 


certain man had two sons.” The younger, 

being tired of having to “‘ask dad” for 

spending money, persuaded his father to 

pay him off in one lump sum. Then he went 

to town to investigate the bright lights. The 
other brother stayed home and helped run the farm, 
and “it was understood” that he would inherit the 
place when the old folks passed on. But he still had to 
go to dad when he wanted a new coat or a couple of 
shekels on circus day. So when the younger son had 
hitchhiked home from the city and was being regaled 
with steaks from the prize steer, the older brother 
wondered just where he did stand in the deal. Many 
present-day father-and-son business arrangements dif- 
fer little from those described in the parable of the prodi- 
gal son—and are equally unsuccessful. 

Studies of a large number of cases indicate that there 
are five important questions to ask when considering 
any father-and-son arrangement for the operation of a 
farm business. These are: 

(1) Is there enough income? 

(2) What will the living arrangements be? 

(3) If more than one son, which one should stay at home? 

(4) How should the son be paid? 

(5) What will happen to the farm? 

One of the most common causes of failure of father- 
and-son partnerships is that there just is not enough 
income to provide a satisfactory living for two partners. 
Many ways of sharing profits have been devised, but no 
one has yet been clever enough to figure out how to 
divide a $2,000 income between two partners so that 
each gets $2,000. Lack of sufficient income to divide 
means that only one partner can be satisfied. The other 
one usually feels he is getting gypped. 

Often in a family where there are several sons, con- 
sideration is given only to the possibility of the oldest 
son’s going into partnership with his father. But if the 
father is 45 years old and the son 25, this may mean two 
first-string bosses for a number of years, and most 
farms need only one. In a situation like this, considera- 
tion should be given to helping the older son get estab- 
lished elsewhere. Then, when the father is nearer to re- 
tirement age, a younger son may be ready to take over 
the heavy end of the business. 

Boys not yet old enough to take a full share in the 
operation of a farm business should either get some 
specific wages, or have the income from a small crop or 
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A father-son partnership in the making. The two principals, 
seated at the end of the desk, are Irwin S. Potter and Francis 
W. Potter, Trumansburg, New York. The banker (reading a 
document) is Charles W. Thomas, vice-president, Tompkins 
County Trust Company, Ithaca, New York, and manager of 
the Trumansburg branch of that bank. Mr. Thomas is also 
county key banker and member of the agricultural committee 
of the New York State Bankers Association 


livestock enterprise of their own, or a share in some 
larger enterprise on the farm. When a grown son is to 
stay on the farm, however, some kind of an arrangement 
for sharing in the profits of the entire farm business 
should be made. 

Frequently when a married son stays on the farm and 
“takes care of the old folks,” it is understood that 
“John will eventually have the farm.” But, like the 
older brother of the prodigal son, John isn’t too sure 
where he stands. He knows that the other brother and 
sister living in town are going to get something from the 
estate. So when the barn needs a new roof, he hesitates 
to spend money for shingles and nails, because he won- 
ders if he may not have to pay for half or two-thirds of 
them over again when the estate is settled. The result is 
that the barn does not get the new roof, the poultry 
house that is needed is not built, and the whole farm 
plant suffers. 

A much better arrangement would be for the parents 
to sell the farm outright to the younger couple. This 
would not mean cutting off the other heirs or giving 
anything to anyone. John and his wife probably would 
have to make out a mortgage to the old folks in order to 
swing the deal. But they would know just where they 
stood and could go ahead and make repairs and improve- 
ments without fear of having to pay for them twice. 

Right now there is a big backlog of farmers past nor- 
mal retirement age. There is also a big crop of experi- 
enced young men who want to farm but lack capital. 
Country bankers can contribute much to the welfare of 
their communities by encouraging the right kind of 
partnerships between members of these two groups. 
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Banking and Teen-Age Farmers 


HAROLD SEVERSON 


The author is a regular contributor to the Country 


Banker section of BANKING. 

bank and borrow $4,300, to buy 254 acres 
P\ of land, the banker must have confidence 
vi igi in the youngster. And when that same 
boy gets a $5,000 loan from another bank 
to st registered dairy cattle, wins enough champion- 
ship ribbons to make a piece quilt, and then tops off his 
performances by being named a Star Farmer, he defi- 

nitely has something on the ball. 

The boy is Brody Lee Koon of Brashear, a small town 
in Hopkins County, Texas. A tall, lean lad who carries 
himself with the assurance of an habitual winner, he was 
signally honored last Fall by being named Star Farmer 
of the southern region of the Future Farmers of America. 
To win this honor, he survived one elimination after 
another in competition with 95,000 other boys studying 
vocational agriculture in southern high schools. It was 
the equivalent of being named to an All-America foot- 
ball team. 


JHEN a 19-year-old farm boy can walk intoa 


I MET young Koon at the victory convention of the 
Future Farmers of America held at Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, in October. He was one of the four regional Star 
Farmers, with the boy from the North Atlantic region 
—William Carlin of Coatesville, Pennsylvania—being 
named Star Farmer of America. The other winners were 
Dennis O. Heitman of Gardnerville, Nevada (Pacific 
region), and Paul H. Smart of Versailles, Kentucky (Cen- 
tral region). 

While talking with Brody Lee Koon and examining 
his record book, I noticed a picture showing him being 
interviewed by W. M. Rodes, vice-president and cashier 
of the First National Bank of Emory, Texas. Later I 
had an opportunity to talk to Mr. Rodes, and I inquired 


about Brody Lee’s banking background. Here is Mr. 
Rodes’ answer: 

“What is the financial background necessary for a 
teen-age boy to secure a substantial loan? Well, here it 
is: 

“Tn this instance, I had known Brody Lee all his life. 
He has a good family background. Financially, Brody’s 
father had just been doing ‘so-so’ in his farming and 
cattle raising until Brody took up Future Farmer work. 
When they began applying those principles to their 
farming, their whole condition began to improve. His 
registered Jerseys are outstanding and his milk produc- 
tion increased accordingly. They raise practically all 
their feed, which is a great advantage.” 


Youne Koon came to Mr. Rodes six or seven months 
ago to get his advice on a land purchase. He had found 
some attractive land consisting of 254 acres belonging 
to an estate. The banker quickly saw that the youth was 
getting a good buy and loaned him $4,300 to buy the 
land, the loan—to be repaid in five equal annual pay- 
ments and bearing 6 percent interest. 

Another banker who played an important role in 
getting young Mr. Koon off on the right foot when it 
comes to banking is G. S. Prim, president of the Sulphur 
Springs State Bank at Sulphur Springs, Texas. Brody 
Lee applied to Mr. Prim for a large loan in order to buy 
the registered Jerseys he needed to get his dairying 
venture off to a good start. He got it. Mr. Prim likes to 
point out that he has never suffered a loss by lending 
money to a FFA member. 

Talking with Kenneth Pults of Shawnee, Oklahoma, 
I inquired about his start in banking. Kenneth was 
named Star Farmer for Oklahoma. Here is his explana- 
tion: 

“My first three projects were started with money 
borrowed from the bank in order to purchase barrows for 


Brody Lee Koon, left, be- 

ing interviewed by W. M. 

Rodes, vice-president and 

cashier of the First Na- 

tional Bank of Emory, 
Texas 
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The author with some Star 
Farmers. Left, to right, Mr. 
Severson, Kenneth Pults 
of Shawnee, Oklahoma, 
Brody Lee Koon of Bra- 
shear, Texas, and Paul H. 
Smart of Versailles, Ken- 
tucky 


show and market purposes. My agriculture teacher, E. 
K. Heady of Tonkawa, Oklahoma, who is now on the 
farm, went on my note in order to get the money from 
my local banker, L. F. Casteel of Earlsboro, Oklahoma. 

“With the money earned from these projects and with 
other jobs, I could finance my own projects and now 
have about $1,500 in the bank,” young Pults continued. 


One of the Oklahoma Star Farmer’s statements is 
quite interesting. 

“T think that borrowing money in order to get started 
on a project is a good idea even if your parents have the 
money,” he told me. “That’s because it makes a boy 
realize he has a responsibility to meet. It will cause him 
to take a greater interest in his work. In turn, this will 
enable him to pay off the note more quickly and leave 
him something for investment in other lines of busi- 


outstanding young farmer in Oklahoma, Kenneth has 
served twice as president of his local FFA chapter, as 
president of the county organization, and as a delegate 
to the state convention. 

Paul H. Smart of Versailles, Kentucky, not only was 
named Star Farmer of the Central region but was 
further honored by being elected to the office of third 
national vice-president. This husky Kentuckian is al- 
ready well established in farming, working in partner- 
ship with his father on a 160-acre general farm. Paul’s 
first farming program began six years ago with four 
lambs and a small crop of tobacco. From this small be- 
ginning has grown a farming program which today in- 
cludes 20 head of beef cattle, 70 head of sheep and ex- 
tensive crop acreages in tobacco, corn, soybeans and 
lespedeza. 

Paul’s farm is located fairly close to Lexington, center 
of Kentucky’s famed “bluegrass country” where thor- 
oughbred racing horses are produced. His FFA chapter 
has an agreement with the Harris-Seller Banking Com- 
pany whereby any boy can borrow money provided the 
loan is approved by C. O. Neel, adviser to the chapter. 
Paul borrowed $120 to purchase beef calves in 1943. 

And now let’s take another look at the thriving young 
businessman who at the age of 19 owns a 254-acre farm 
of fertile Texas bottomland and a herd of registered 
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Jerseys that is becoming one of the very best in the state 
of Texas. 

Only two years out of high school, Brody is well es- 
tablished as one of the leading dairymen of northeast 
Texas. He has no intention of going to college—at the 
age of 19 he’s doing a lot better than many college grad- 
uates. His farming program got under way with a single 
Jersey cow seven years ago and has expanded into a 
herd of 55 registered Jerseys. Ever since he entered high 
school, Brody has played an important part in operating 
the farm with his father. In addition, he has taken an 
active part in community affairs. He served as a direc- 
tor of the Northeast Texas Dairy Association, asadirec- , 
tor of the Dairy Herd Improvement Association, and isa 
member of the Texas Jersey Cattle Club. Last year he 
was vice-president of the Texas FFA group. 


Youne Brody got off to a slow start in his first en- 
counter with formal education. He had learned to read 
and write under the tutelage of his mother and older 
brother and sister. Consequently, the first few days in 
school were rather disagreeable to the rebellious young 
scholar. He formed the habit of slipping away from 
school and returning home to pour out his woes to his 
mother. This continued for some time until the boy’s 
father, noting Brody’s affection for a Jersey cow, prom- 
ised the first calf dropped by the cow would be his 
exclusive property if he would return to school and 
stay there. 

The boy promised. School quickly became more at- 
tractive to Brody. When the calf arrived, it was regis- 
tered as Countess Raleigh Dixie by H. C. Koon in his 
son’s name. In time the calf grew up and began dropping 
a series of bull calves. One of these calves was sold by 
the young breeder to the Kraft Cheese Company for 
$75. With this money, Brody bought a registered Jersey 
heifer. In the meantime, Countess Raleigh Dixie began 
dropping heifer calves. In time, he had the beginning of 
a good herd of producing cattle. Young Koon became an 
enthusiastic dairyman and his grades began to improve. 

Today, this Texas youngster is rated as one of the 
keenest students of Jersey bloodlines and pedigrees. He 
is also considered one of the best showmen by his com- 
petitors in the purebred dairy industry of Texas and a 
good businessman by bankers who know him. 
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This selection of news for country bankers was compiled 
by Mary B. Leacu, of BANKING’S editorial staff. 


1946 1,000-Peint Award Winners 


m@jHE banks in 40 states have received the 
by, 1,000-point award of the Agricultural Com- 
| mission of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation for their activity in behalf of agri- 
? culture. In the numerical evaluation of 
these activities, the Commission considers work done by 
individual banks, and programs which are carried out 
by the agricultural committees of the state bankers 
associations. Points are given for “regular” and “extra” 
services rendered by the banks. 

Oregon again leads with a 17-consecutive-year 1,000- 
point award. Georgia is a close second, with a 16-year 
record, North Dakota third, with a 15-year record, and 
Washington fourth, with a 12-year record. 

Three states—Kansas, Vermont and Wisconsin—re- 
ceived the Commissions $200 scholarship award for 
_ having achieved, for the first time, the 1,000-point 
award for 10 consecutive years. 

Charles T. O’Neill, Commission chairman, said, in 
forwarding the $200 awards to these states that “‘it is 
our wish that this money be added to your state asso- 
ciation budget for the use of the Agricultural Commission 
in the promotion of its program for the benefit of agri- 
culture.” A number of states pass these scholarships 
along to worthy 4-H and FFA members. 

Other states to which the 1,000-point award was made 
include: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennes- 
see, Texas, Utah, Virginia, and West Virginia. 


Pest Stery on 4-H Clubs 


“Tf, as they say, it takes a generation to prove 
whether a new idea in education is any good, now is the 
time to look at 4-H,” is Neil M. Clark’s introduction to 
“Challenge to the Cities” in the November 30 issue of 
The Saturday Evening Post. 

With this beginning, Mr. Clark traces the history 
of 4-H Clubs by telling the story of Andy Olson, of 
Council Grove, Kansas, who is now a prosperous farmer, 
but who a few years ago started his career by joining 
the 4-H Club and, for his first project, chose to fatten 
two market pigs. At that period, Andy Olson is de- 
scribed by Mr. Clark as “rather shy, with the makings 
of an inferiority complex, a country boy who hadn’t 
been anywhere, but (was) modestly ambitious and 
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Future Farmer of America members, above, to whom the 
Florida Bankers Association recently awarded $100 scholar- 
ships at the College of Agriculture of the University of Florida, 
Gainesville. The awards were made by Frank W. Norris, 
association president, who is vice-president, Barnett National 
Bank, Jacksonville. Left to right, Doyle Conner, Starke; 
Harold Chastain, Ocoee; Lewis Strom, Quincy; James Thomp- 
son, Fort Lauderdale; Louis Alderman, Sarasota; and Burton 
Raley, Vernon 


social.” In describing Mr. Olson as he found him re- 
cently on his 500-acre farm (in addition, he rents 2,000 
acres for pasture), the author drew this picture: 

“T first saw Andy pitching feed to a hundred hungry 
calf critters, looking like any horny-fisted, red-necked 
farmer breaking his back to skin a nickel. At lunch, later, 
I saw he was no hick, but a man poised and at ease, who 
could discuss any current question intelligently and 
would find no difficulty in meeting anyone on an equal 
footing. . . .” 

The Andy Olsons give bankers credit for their being 
able to own their farm. On this point the Post said: 

“Andy still didn’t have much cash, but he did own 
his equipment and some livestock. How was it swung? 
‘Bankers,’ Andy pointed out, ‘watch 4-H work 
pretty hard. Anybody who does well in it is considered 
a good risk. We were known to the Kansas Bankers 
Association. Otherwise, we couldn’t have got the 
money.’” 

Andy Olson summarized for Mr. Clark benefits he 
derived from 4-H Club, as follows: It enabled him to 
find out how big the world is, provided him with good 
times, gave him training in livestock judging, ability to 
handle himself in most situations, pointed the way to a 
career, was the basis of improved bank credit, and 
enabled him to become his own boss and to learn that 
city people don’t all “eat grapes.” 

In his conclusion, Author Clark said: 
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“Tf I have concentrated on Andy Olson, one indi- 
vidual among nearly 12,000,000 present and past 4-H 
members, that’s because it seemed a good way to show 
what 4-H does and is. The 4-H movement is really new 
in education. Some who know it well credit it with bring- 
ing rural education from the back row to the front.” 

(Ep1tor’s Note: in September BANKING may be 
found “More Banks Can Help Farm Youths,” an 
article based upon a national survey by the Agricultural 
Commission of the American Bankers Association. See 
also page 50 of this issue.) 


A Statewide Cover Crop Program 


A full-time agricultural field agent is being employed 
by the Kentucky Bankers Association as a means of 
furthering soil conservation in the Blue Grass State. 

Proposing, through education, to make Kentucky 
farmers conservation conscious, the association’s agri- 
cultural committee has outlined a program designed to 
increase the soil and insure its future increased pro- 
ductivity. The field agent will represent the bankers in 
their effort to sponsor a statewide cover-crop program, 
the primary objective of which is “to protect and re- 
store the soil by growing more grasses and legumes and 
more winter cover crops.” 

The agricultural committee, whose suggestions have 
been approved by the association, proposes: 

“(1) Through proper education to make farmers 
conservation conscious. 

“(2) To encourage each farmer, in dealing with the 
problem on his own farm, to consider all the soil im- 
proving, soil saving and cropping practices and their 
effects on each other, in order to arrive at a well- 
balanced soil conservation program. 

“(3) To advocate and promote, in cooperation with 
other interested agencies the universal use of cover 
crops on tilled land to protect the land and to provide 
winter pasture. 

“(4) To stress the necessity for increasing produc- 
tivity of pastures and other forage crops. 

“(5) To minimize corn acreage on the thinner, more 
rolling land.” 

In activating the program the agent will: 


W. G. Fulton, cashier, First National Bank of Mount Vernon, 
Washington, right, presenting purebred Holstein calf to John 
Krangnes. See story on page 54 


(1) Enlist the cooperation of bankers and bring about 
closer cooperation with county agents, soil conserva- 
tionists, Smith-Hughes teachers, etc.; (2) plan a pro- 
gram of work for each county; (3) keep bankers informed 
on (a) practices, (b) varieties, and (c) methods; (4) 
make a monthly progress report in the form of an agri- 
cultural bulletin; prepare seasonal posters for display in 
bank lobbies and other places of prominence; and pre- 
pare seasonal folders for distribution to farmers by local 
bankers; (5) promote farmer-banker meetings; (6) 
encourage banker participation in county events— 


‘shows, fairs, sales, etc.; (7) prepare a program whereby 


the bankers will work through the county agents in 
reaching 4-H Clubs, Future Farmers and rural pupils; 
(8) make available achievement awards to be pre- 
sented through the local banker to farmers who attain 
100 percent winter cover crop on all tilled soil; (9) pro- 
mote banker-farmer field days and tours; (10) encourage 
bankers to discover and finance custom operators who 
would thresh grass seeds, legumes and other cover crop 
seeds for small operators and who would build terraces 
and do other custom work for small or large operators 
at reasonable cost; and (11) equip representative with 
16mm camera, so that progress can be shown over state 
to groups of farmers, bankers, civic clubs, etc. 

The plan, it is believed, will result in a larger return 
per acre, encourage livestock production and grass farm- 
ing, and, by improving the soil, elevate the state’s 
standard of living through increased incomes. 


Tae Kentucky Bankers Association plans to spend 
$10,000 a year for three years to promote good farming 
practices in Kentucky. 

Approximately 400 banks represented at the associa- 
tion’s annual convention agreed to pro rate the cost of 
the three-year program. 

On nearly 46 percent of Kentucky’s land, more than 
three-fourths of the original topsoil has been lost and 
some subsoil washed away, and on 28 percent more, 
erosion has removed from one-fourth to three-fourths of 
the original topsoil, according to W. A. Hinton, presi- 
dent, Farmers Deposit Bank of Sadieville and chairman 
of the agricultural committee of the Kentucky Bankers 
Association, in a recent report of the committee. 

“According to a report of the National Resources 
Board, it was estimated that 35 million acres of farm 
land in the United States had been damaged by erosion 
beyond reclamation for agricultural purposes, 127 mil- 
lion acres had had most of the original plow layer of soil 
removed, and that on an additional 100 million acres a 
part of the plow layer had been removed. This repre- 
sents serious damage to nearly 30 percent of the total 
crop and pasture land of the United States. 

“Tf Kentucky had the average rate of erosion, her 
share of the annual $2 billion loss was more than $30 
million a year,” said Mr. Hinton. 

He pointed out that “Kentucky is primarily an agri- 
cultural state”; that “nearly half of her people (45 per- 
cent in 1940) live on farms”’; that “agriculture is the 
largest industry of the state,’ and that “to build and 
keep up the fertility.of the soil would do more for Ken- 
tucky than any other one thing the people themselves 
can bring about.” 
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FHA Farm Value and 
Lean Limits Data Published 

Average value of farms and loan limits imposed by 
Title I of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as 
amended, and affecting loans which may be made by 
the newly constituted Farmers’ Home Administration, 
are set forth for every county in the United States in 
the November 20 edition of the “Federal Register,” 


published by The National Archives of the United 
States. 


The limits were set by a local committee of three - 


farmers, each appointed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, which limits, before announcement, were 
checked with the departments of extension of the col- 
leges of agriculture in the various states. 

Previously, the authority to set loan limits, now 
vested in the Farmers’ Home Administration, was 
exercised by the appropriations committees of the 
Congress. 

Banks may obtain the average value of farms and 
loan limits set for their counties by (1) obtaining a copy 
of the “Federal Register,” which is numbered 226; (2) 


through state associations; or (3) through state FHA 
offices. 


Farm Management-Bank Credit Clinic 

Sixty-nine country bankers attended the two-day 
clinic on farm management and bank credit in agri- 
culture at Pennsylvania State College’s School of Agri- 
culture late in November, which was jointly sponsored 
by the School of Agriculture and the Committee on 
Agricultural Development of the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association. 

Immediately following the clinic, the Committee on 
Agricultural Development held a two-day session. 

All speakers on the farm management clinic program 
were from State College. At the conclusion, papers pre- 
sented at the meeting were published in a one-volume 
mimeographed book, a copy of which was presented to 
each person attending. 

Topics discussed included: “Trends in Pennsylvania 
Agriculture,” “The Competitive Position of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Agriculture,” “Brief Summary of the 1947 
Agricultural Outlook,” “Long-Time Economic Trends,” 
“Factors Determining the Ability of Farms to Produce 


The fifth of a series of banker-farmer meetings being sponsored 
by the Pennsylvania Bankers Association was held in Scranton 
under the auspices of Group III. Among those shown in the 
front row of the picture below are R. A. Gregory, past PBA 
president; J. C. Warner, Jr., chairman, Group III; Elsie 
Trabert, 4-H leader at State College; M. J. Ames, professor of 
farm management, State College; and Paul L. Edinger, pro- 
fessor in the extension department, State College. Association 
President Edmund W. Thomas emphasized the advantages of 
closer relationships between bankers and farmers 


Returns,” “Increasing Efficiency in Farm Production,” 
and “Credit Needs of Farmers.” 

At the meeting of the Committee on Agricultural 
Development, the program included talks on “‘ Program 
of Artificial Breedings of Dairy Cattle in Pennsylvania,” 
“The 4-H Club Program in Pennsylvania,” and talks 
by a 4-H Club boy and a 4-H Club girl on what 4-H 
work has meant to them. 

The program at State College will be repeated locally 
by each group of the Pennsylvania Bankers Association, 


Bank Finances 4-H Clab Calf 
Purchases 


Loans aggregating $16,740 have been made recently 
to 101 4-H Club boys and girls for the purchase of 171 
Hereford calves by the First-City Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Hopkinsville, Kentucky, according to President 
E. L. Weathers. 

The calves, purchased by the Farm Bureau, are se- 
lected by lot at the Hopkinsville Live Stock Company’s 
pens. Each boy and girl was allotted from one to three 
calves, depending upon their ability to provide food and 
shelter. 

Notes covering the loans were executed by the 4-H 
members, without parental endorsement. The term of 
the notes was for one year, with interest at 6 percent. 

At the termination of the loans it is understood that 
the calves will be brought back to the stock yards for a 
special sale. 

“The bank has followed this plan for a number of 
years,”’ said Mr. Weathers, ‘and we have never lost a 
dollar. In the past, these 4-H Club boys and girls have, 
as a rule, more than doubled their money.” 


Holstein Awarded by Bank te 
FFA Member 


A purebred Holstein calf was presented to John 
Krangnes, high school sophomore and member of the 
Future Farmers of America, by the First National Bank 
of Mount Vernon, Washington, at the annual Evergreen 
dairy classic in Mount Vernon, at which purebred 
Holstein cows are exhibited and auctioned. At the 1946 
classic the average price paid per cow was $495. 

This is the third year the bank has made the award, 
which practice was instituted in order to assist deserving 
young boys in establishing their own herds. 

The award was made to young Krangnes for having 
planned and carried out the best dairy program for a 
student of his age over a given period. He also carried 
off a third prize for his entry in the classic’s two-year- 
old Holstein heifer class. He was so pleased with his 


award that he elected to stay with the calf rather than ~ 


attend the banquet held in honor of the various prize- 
winners. See picture on page 53. 
Mechanical-Power Here to Stay, 
says Agricultural Economist 

Three million tractors on farms by 1950 are a possi- 
bility, says Sherman E. Johnson in Changes in Farming 
in War and Peace, a 100-page book recently published 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 
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So He Built Himself a House 


oB DoMINICK got out of the Army, went back to 

school, got married, built himself a house and then 

continued to build houses for other GIs while 
doing very well in his school work. 

He is not a banker, of course, but a banker’s son, and 
never had any building experience until he started in 
on his first house. 

In April 1946, BANKING published an obscure item 
about him. It described the early stages of this young 
man’s housebuilding, housekeeping and schoolworking 
career. He is the son of R. L. Dominick, president of the 
Traders Gate City National Bank of Kansas City. 

When he left the Army he was in a rather serious 
mood and had decided that he wanted to do two things 
—finish his education and get married. So on March 4 
of this year he married and shortly after went to live in 
a very attractive house which he had built himself. 
That is to say, he obtained the material, hired the work- 
men and supervised the job throughout. He has one 
more year of college after this one and there is no telling 
whether he will continue building houses. He has not 
made a great deal of money out of it but says he does 
not mind because he would rather be sure to give a Gla 
good house than to make a profit. 


Frou the very start he found that building materials 
were unexpectedly scarce. He rented an Army truck and 
kept it up in Lawrence where he went to school. On 
Friday afternoon he would drive it back to Kansas City 
and get up early Saturday morning to start making the 
rounds of lumber yards and material suppliers to buy 
things which he was not able to get in Lawrence. 

On the whole it was a rather hand-to-mouth pro- 
cedure because he was never able to stockpile any mate- 
rials very far in advance. 

However, late in the Summer, when Bob had five 


Right, the interior of House No. 1 (lower right) which the 

Dominicks use as their home. Below, Bob Dominick (in fore- 

ground) checking a window installation in one of the houses 
under construction 
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houses under construction, he got in touch with an old 
friend, Charlie Meek of Lockwood, Missouri, who 
purchased and was operating a small mill on the West 
Coast and one in Arkansas making oak flooring. Bob 
made a deal with Mr. Meek whereby he obtained all 
the lumber and building materials he needed for the five 
houses. Then he bought a power saw and some other 
gadgets and was able to save a great deal of money by 
making his own trim. 

So far he has completed two concrete and brick houses. 
He has four wooden-siding houses under construction 
and has the foundation finished for a conventional type 
of frame house with a shingle exterior. 

The first two mortgages were financed on an FHA 
Title II basis. The first house he occupies himself. The 
second he sold to a veteran who obtained a GI loan and 
paid cash. The third house he financed through a con- 
struction loan at the bank. Houses number four, five 
and six were financed under FHA Title VI construction 
loans and, of course, when they are sold the buyer will 
assume liability in the usual way. 

As indicated before, Bob is not making much profit 
and has had to follow the practice of postponing the 
sale until the house is completed and he knows what it 
has cost him. If a house turns out to be more costly 
than he figured, he goes to Topeka, presents his costs 


and requests an increase in ceiling. Thus far this has 
kept him out of the red. 
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Here’s what makes 


most of the expense 


in transit work 


| time-consuming description 


Form 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Comp 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17,! 


And here’s hx 
... by handlig 


No need for clerks to do» 
tedious and time-consuming de 
tive work on transit items. Wi 
Recordak Transit System, { 
only list amounts. 


For complete details on the 
advantages of handling transit 
items the Recordak way . .. 
as seen through the opera- 
tions of thousands of leading 
banks . . . write for your free 
copy of “IN BANK AFTER 
BANK AFTER BANK.” 
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FIELD WAREHOUSING 


for 


Warehouse Receipt Loans 


Against Inventory 


Today in the average business the percentage of in- 
ventory to working capital makes the necessity and 
opportunity for Warehouse Receipt Loans against 
inventory the greatest in years. Our Field Warehouse 
Service is efficient... we are expert public ware- 
housemen with a long record of successful opera- 
tions; economical... not only in our charges to 
your customer but we relieve you of expensive 
detail; and safe...the holders of our warehouse 
receipts have never sustained any loss. 


OPERATING OFFICES 


Royal Bldg., Albany 1, Ga. @ Healy Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. © 70 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 

Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte 2, N. C. © 120 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. © National Bank 

Bidg., Detroit, Mich. © Lemcke Blidg., Pennsylvania and Market Sts., Indianapolis, Ind. © 

121 W. Forsyth St., Jacksonville 2, Fla. ¢ First National Bank Bldg., Memphis 3, Tenn. ¢ 16 

South Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. ¢ Keystone Blidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. © 8th and Locust 

Sts., St. Paul 1, Minn. © Hills Bldg., Syracuse 2, N. Y. © 14 Lafayette Square, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
Construction Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas 


New York Terminal Warehouse Company 
25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
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Two Savings-Mortgage Conferences 


IDWEST savings bankers engaged in mortgage 
M lending are concentrating their attention on the 


arrangement of terms of financing to meet 
conditions as we move further into peacetime. This 
was brought out in discussions at the American Bank- 
ers Association Regional Savings and Mortgage Con- 
ferences held at Minneapolis on December 9 and 10 and 
at Indianapolis on December 12 and 13. 

Sound banking operations was a theme which 
recurred constantly during the conferences, both in 
discussions of the savings function of the banks and in 
mortgage financing. The first day of both conferences 
was devoted to savings banking. Significant in this part 
of the program was the plea by Fred F. Spellissy, 
president of the American Bankers Association Savings 
Division, for increased effort on the part of banks to 
encourage the systematic saver. Mr. Spellissy said that 
the individual who regularly deposits small amounts in 
his savings account should be encouraged by the pay- 
ment of interest on his account equal to payments made 
to the owners of large savings. 

Joseph M. Dodge, vice-president of the American 
Bankers Association, said that the emphasis has now 
been changed from deposit expansion as a result of 
government deficit financing to contraction. 

“That means that the banking business is reduced to 
more normal terms of deposit growth,’ Mr. Dodge 
asserted. “‘These conditions suggest certain definite 
effects on any investment program. The present govern- 
ment deflationary policy and no new borrowing indi- 
cates there will be no new inflation of deposits with that 
as its source.” 


Mg. DopcE warned, however, that the unsound use of 
bank credit by private borrowers can have the same 
inflationary effect as government deficit financing and 
can extend and multiply the very problem created by 
the expanded government debt. 

“This suggests,”’ he continued, “the necessity of a re- 
view of present investment policies because of the 
changing character of bank assets; the need of a 
definite policy to meet these changes; and probably 
declining reserves, stabilized deposits and increasing 
loans and mortgages. It seems to me that the end of the 
inflationary source of growth of bank deposits will 
bring about a new emphasis on thrift.” 

The feature of the second day session on mortgage 
financing was a “mortgage committee in action.” This 
panel portrayed a mortgage committee of the ‘‘ Main 
Street Bank” considering a group of new mortgage loan 
applications. The applications discussed were actual 
mortgage applications received by a group of Midwest 
banks for farm, home and business property mortgages. 
Of this group of 40 applications eight were selected by 
the panel as typical. Some: of the applications were 
borderline cases to emphasize the need to consider the 
individual as the most important factor in bank mort- 
gage lending policy. 
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“A Mortgage Committee in Action” at Minneapolis. Partici- 
pants in the panel were, left to right, William D. Meacham, 
assistant vice-president, First National Bank in St. Louis; 
Charles P. Wilkinson, president, Wilkinson Home Finance 
Corp., Minneapolis; L. A. Tobie, vice-president, Savings 
Division, and president, Meriden (Conn.) Savings Bank; J. 
Stewart McClendon, attorney and president, Veterans Hous- 
ing Association, Minneapolis; George G. Cowie, vice-president, 
Farmers and Mechanics Savings Bank, Minneapolis 


The panel at both conferences resulted in much dis- 
cussion among the bankers present. One of the con- 
structive thoughts developed was that the terms of 
mortgage loans made during the current period of high 
prices must be flexible to meet changing economic 
conditions in the years ahead. 

L. A. Tobie, vice-president of the Savings Division, 
said: ‘When a bank makes a mortgage loan, the ex- 
tension of the credit must contribute to the security 
and welfare of the bank’s customer. It is important that 
the bank discuss with its customer all of the expenses 
related to the ownership of the property.” 

In the discussions of farm loans William D. Meacham, 

assistant vice-president of the First National Bank of 
St. Louis, urged the bankers to consider the land use 
program at the time of making a mortgage. 
' “The average life of farm mortgages is between 30 
and 40 years,’ Mr. Meacham said. “‘ This long span of 
years makes it imperative that there will be a definite 
program of land use and conservation as the fertility of 
the farm is the real security which insures repayment of 
the loan. By insisting on good land management 
programs the bank not only protects the funds of its 
depositors but also protects the future of the farmer and 
his family.” 

Another interesting mortgage session in which banker 
members of the audience participated was the round 
table on veterans’ rental housing, led by William D. 
Flanders, special rental housing assistant to FHA 
Commissioner Foley. Mr. Flanders said that the 
veterans’ housing program will take the edge off of the 
great housing shortage if the anticipated 1,000,000 
new dwelling units are completed by the end of 1947. 
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BUILDANG fox the Future 


Seven New 


Above: R. Gordon Finney, left, vice-president of the Citizens 

National Bank of Muncy, Pennsylvania, and Contractor W. A. 

Thomas, inspect fireplace in veteran’s house. Below: One of 
new homes financed by Citizens National Bank 


Homes in Muncy 


with a serious housing shortage, officers and 

directors of the Citizens National Bank of Muncy, 
Pennsylvania, talked the situation over in terms some- 
thing like this: 

“We want Muncy developed; we want veterans to 
have new homes. The GI Bill of Rights provides the 
financing set-up. Let’s do all we can under this act to 
build new houses here.” 

As a result, the bank is doing its share in helping 
veterans who want their own homes by financing the 
construction of seven new houses, four of which will be 
occupied very soon by their veteran owners and families. 
Seven homes in Muncy, which has a population of only 
2,606, mean a big improvement to the town, and the 
project is a matter of pride to the bank’s officers. The 
homes are located in the best residential district of the 
town. 

Moving spirit behind the bank’s stand is R. Gordon 
Finney, vice-president, a former bank examiner and 
student of FHA clauses since the administration has 
been in effect. When a friend told Mr. Finney that he 
would be unable to find bathroom supplies to install in 
the houses, the vice-president announced that he 
already had four complete bathroom outfits in storage 
and was sure he could find more. 

The bank decided that the homes could and should be 
built for $6,500 since veterans want neither cheap, 
temporary housing nor expensive homes. Not only did 
Citizens National provide funds for constructing the 
homes but, together with the contractor, W. A. Thomas, 
made an intensive search to find the best building 
materials available. Only dry wood has been used in 
construction, and durable copper tubing, long scarce, is 
being employed for much of the plumbing. 

The houses, located on 75 x 150-foot lots, are equipped 
with hot air furnaces and each has a fireplace. Water 
supply will be taken from borough lines. Of the five- 
and six-room one-story type, some of the houses have 
garage attached and some have rooms unfinished in the 
second story. 

Here is how the Muncy veterans will pay for their 
homes: The interest and payment on principal for each 
$1,000 borrowed will amount to $6.06 each month, or 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 62) 
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taken without 
a second thought 


You step into a modern elevator as unconcernedly as 
you step into your slippers. You take it for granted that 
you will be carried up or down swiftly and comfortably. 
Safety... or the lack of it... never enters your mind. 
That is as it should be. But you 
may be interested in knowing how 
“Otis Elevators” and “‘safety” have 
become practically synonymous. 

It started 94 years ago with Elisha 


Otis, founder of this business. 
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At the Crystal Palace Exhibition in New York, he 
dramatically cut the ropes holding up the elevator 
platform on which he was standing. His crude “safety 
device” worked. The world had its first safe elevator. 

As car speeds increased, as buildings grew taller, 
safety devices were designed to meet changed condi- 
tions. Skyscrapers came of age when Otis was able to 
“elevator” them. Acceptance of “Otis Safety” has 
become deep-rooted with the years. And justly so... 
because Otis has promoted safety in every phase of 
elevator design, construction, installation, operation 

and maintenance since 1852. 

For the finest in vertical trans- 
portation tomorrow, call Otis 
today. This, too, is an important 
step you can take . . . without a 


second thought. 
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Building forthe Future 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 
about $40 monthly for the total of 
” $6,500 put into the home. The homes 
are to be paid for in 20 years, although+ 
the veterans can arrange to complete 
payments sooner, at a saving to them- 
selves. The veterans must also pay 
taxes and fire insurance premiums. 

In a letter to the bank, Asa B. 
Groves, acting chief of the appraisal 
division of the Veterans Administra- 
tion, wrote: 

“Your efforts, over and beyond the 
usual responsibility assumed by a bank, 
for the veterans of your community are 
most commendable. If in each com- 
munity there was an institution . . 
adopting a similar procedure it would 
go far in correcting present housing 
difficulties.” 


Building Boom 
Approaches 1920's 


ges volume of private construction, 
including both residential and non- 
residential building, compares favorably 
with 1941 and is approaching the boom 
building years of the 1920’s, according 
to The Northern Trust Company’s 
(Chicago) ‘‘ Business Comment.” 

Although residential construction has 
been distinguished chiefly by work 
started and not the number of comple- 
tions, it is reasonable to assume that 
residential building is now in an upward 
cycle of long duration, although it may 
be interrupted temporarily as high 
costs curtail demand or the general 
business situation changes, the article 
said. 

The bank cautioned that the record 
rate of current industrial building is of 
more uncertain duration than residen- 
tial, since a boom based in part on prep- 
arations for large scale postwar sales 
resulting from pent-up demand obvi- 
ously cannot last. Other types of con- 
struction, such as highways and other 
public works, could take up some of the 
slack when such private building falls 
off, the article concluded. 


Building Market 


OOKING Ahead in the Farm Building 
Market” is the title of a 67-page 
survey of farm building expectations, 
published by the Curtis Publishing 
Company. Six major objectives of the 
survey were: (1) To measure the nature 
and size of the farm market for the con- 
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struction, improvement or repair of 
farm buildings; (2) Indicate the timing 
of the farmer’s building activities; (3) 
Determine the degree of knowledge and 
acceptance of new products or develop- 
ments in the building field among farm 
consumers; (4) Ascertain the farmer’s 
opinions of the building industry and 
its methods; (5) Suggest the proper type 
of merchandising approach to the farm 
building market; and (6) Measure the 
nature and size of the farm market for 
household appliances and furnishings. 


Suonset Banks 


ae western banks, one in Arizona 
and one in Oregon, have carried out 
the ingenious idea of housing banking 
facilities in converted Quonset huts. 
Tolleson, Arizona, with a population 
of 3,500, and a shopping center for an 
additional 7,500, has never had a bank 
until the Quonset hut office of the 
Valley National Bank was opened there 
recently. With no suitable building 
available and confronted with scarcity 
of construction materials, Valley bank 
officials by-passed both problems by 
housing the new office in a Stran-steel 
Quonset. Walter R. Bimson, president 


of the $200 million financial institution, 
said that a permanent building would 
replace the Quonset as soon as materials 
become more plentiful. The “‘ modified” 
Quonset has the usual corrugated steel 
curved roof, sides and back, but the 
front is of clapboard construction. The 
interior has an asphalt tile floor, clap- 
board counters, formica counter tops, 
indirect fluorescent lighting — all white, 
clean and shining. 

A bank edifice isn’t ordinarily erected 
within four days, but a new, temporary 
branch building which the First Na- 
tional Bank of Portland, Oregon, has 
constructed in a 40 x 140-ft. Quonset 
hut was completely erected in the 
four-day span from one Thursday 
morning to the following Sunday. 
Completion of the vault, installation of 
fixtures, plate glass front and dormer 
plate glass windows were completed 
later. Many of the vexing problems 
connected with time and labor and 
scarce materials are eliminated by 
choosing this simple type of structure. 
And the newspaper write-up and picture 
have called forth great interest on the 
part of the public at large, even though 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 


In the promotion of its 
FHA modernization 
loans, The Franklin 
Society for Home- 
Building and Savings, 
New York, displays a 
full-size model kitchen 
in the bank lobby. The 
unit is matched and 
may be installed piece 
by piece or may be 
purchased complete 
with the opportunity 
for home owners to 
prorate the cost over a 
three-year period 
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Timing of Annual Stockholders 


Jie is the month of the year 


when the majority of banks hold 
their annual meeting of stock- 
holders for the election of directors. 
While national banks are required by 
federal statute to hold an annual meet- 
ing “on such day in January of each 
year as is specified therefor in the 
Articles of Association,” it has been the 
custom among national banks to hold 
the annual meeting on the second Tues- 
day in January. This tradition was 
broken last year by the Chase National 
Bank, whose stockholders approved a 
change in the by-laws so as to permit 
the annual meeting to be held in the 
future on the last Tuesday in January, 
which falls this year on January 31. One 
of the reasons for holding the meeting 
later in the month was, no doubt, to 
give the bank more time to assemble 
and present the facts and figures neces- 
sary for the annual report to stock- 
holders which ordinarily must be com- 
pleted by the date of the annual meet- 
ing. The importance of the annual 
report to the stockholders as well as to 
the depositors would seem to justify any 
additional time spent in its preparation. 
While state banks and trust com- 
panies hold their annual meeting in 
January in a majority of the states, only 
one-third of the. states have statutes 
which require the meeting to be held in 
January. States having statutes desig- 
nating January are: 


Colorado New Jersey | 

Montana New Mexico 

Michigan Washington v 

New York (On or before the first Wednesday 
in January) 

Kansas (Within the first twenty days of 
January) 

Wyoming (Second Monday in January) 

Missouri (Second Monday in January unless 
by-laws provide otherwise) 

Ohio (Second Wednesday in January unless 
by-laws provide otherwise) 

Oregon (Second Thursday in January) 

Wisconsin (In January or July) 


M 
auras During the month of 


Nevada 
North Carolina January 
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In Indiana, the statute permits state 

banks and trust companies to hold 

their annual meeting within one year 

after the close of each calendar year. 
The majority of states, however, have 

no statutory date for the holding of the 

annual meeting. In the following thirty- 

one states the date of the meeting is 

fixed by the bank’s charter, by-laws or 

by custom. Even in the absence of 

statute, however, state banks and trust 

companies in 12 of these states hold 

their annual meeting in January, as 

indicated by the asterisk: 

Alabama Dist. Columbia * 

Arizona Georgia * 

Arkansas * Illinois 

California Iowa * 

Connecticut Kentucky 

Delaware Louisiana * 


Endorsement by an Impostor 

Q. Where a person has been induced by 
fraud to draw a check to the order of an 
existing person, whose name and identity 
have been fraudulently assumed by an- 
other, and to deliver the check to the 
impostor, is an endorsement by the im- 
postor a forgery? 

A. No. Such an endorsement is not a 
forgery and the bank upon which the 
check is drawn may pay it upon such 
endorsement. (Imperial Motors, Inc. v. 
President and Directors of Manhattan 
Co. (1946), 65 N.Y. Supp. (2) 86.) In 
this case, B Motors Co. brought an 
action against the drawee bank to 
recover the sum of $1,025, on the 
theory that a check drawn by B Motors 
Co. upon its account with the bank to 
the order of one “John Owner,” was 
paid by the bank upon the forged en- 
dorsement of the payee of the check. 
The check came into the possession of 
C Motors Co. and was deposited by it 
to its account with a trust company. 
The trust company put the check 
through the clearinghouse with the 
usual “Prior Indorsements Guaran- 
teed” thereon. 
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Meetings 


In New Hampshire the national 
banks meet on the second Tuesday in 
January. Other banks have no uniform 
date. 

Regardless of the date on which the 
annual meeting may be held, it would 
seem most desirable for banks to allow 
sufficient time from the close of the 
calendar year to the date of the meeting 
within which it can devote its best ef- 
forts to the preparation of the report. 


The facts out of which this litigation 
arose are that John Owner had an auto- 
mobile. He employed one (later known 
to be) Harry Impostor to simonize his 
car at his home where it was kept. In 
the glove compartment of the car Mr. 
Owner kept his New York State regis- 
tration certificate with his signature on 
the face thereof, as well as the original 
bill of sale by which he purchased the 
car from a dealer. Mr. Owner gave to 
Mr. Impostor the keys to the car to 
facilitate moving it, if necessary, in the 
process of simonizing it. It appeared 
that Mr. Owner was unaware of what 
subsequently occurred. During the 
time he was supposed to be simonizing 
the car, possessed as he was with 
the above-mentioned documentary evi- 
dence of ownership by John Owner, and 
without the knowledge or consent of 
John Owner, Mr. Impostor drove the 
car to a used car lot where B Motors 
Co. conducted a business for the pur- 
chase and sale of used automobiles. 
Harry Impostor posed and represented 
himself to be John Owner and offered 
the car for sale. The negotiations for the 
sale of the car lasted for about an hour 
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Adhesive stamps are just a habit hangover, anyway . . . 
Why take the time and trouble to tear apart, moisten, and stick 
bits of printed paper to envelopes? ... When a Postage Meter 

will print a stamp... phfft!... directly on the envelope 

faster than you can stick a stamp...seal the flap at the same 
time ? Print any value of stamp, for any kind of mail. Print 
postmark, too, which speéds your mail in the postoffice. 

, PLUS . . . the convenience of always having 
the right postage on tap in your own bank...the 
protection of postage that can’t be begged, 
borrowed or stolen ... the automatic bookkeeping 

... 80 handy, so efficient, so safe, so quick! Models for every size 
bank, thousands used in modern offices everywhere... 

Call the nearest Pitney-Bowes office, 

or write for illustrated 

booklet . . . today ? 


PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter 


(Ps) Prrney-Bowss, INc., 3704 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn, 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in 59 principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


and a half, during which time Mr. Im. 
postor was on or about the used car lot 
and for the most part at least in the 
actual presence of an officer and sales. 
man for B Motors Co. who examined, 
inspected and tried out the car. Ther 
was a difference of view as to the price 
of the car but a price of $1,025 was 
finally agreed upon. Mr. Impostor 
signed the name “ John Owner” to the 
“Statement of Transfer’’ on the back 
of the owner’s New York State regis. 
tration certificate and delivered it to B 
Motors Co. At the same time Impostor 
also signed a bill of sale of the car to B 
Motors Co., again using the name 
“John Owner.” These papers, with the 
other documentary evidence of the 
ownership of the car by John Owner, 
were all delivered to B Motors Co. by 
Impostor. Then B Motors Co., by its 
secretary, made out its check for $1,025, 
drawn payable to John Owner and de- 
livered same to Harry Impostor. Im- 
postor then went to a used car lot 
owned and operated by C Motors Co, 
which was located in another city. 
There Impostor negotiated for the pur- 
chase of a car, and a price of $750 was 
agreed upon. Impostor offered in pay- 
ment the above-mentioned check of 
$1,025, endorsed “John Owner,” and 
asked for the difference between the 
agreed price of the Studebaker and the 
amount of thecheck. Before consummat- 
ing a sale and accepting the check for 
$1,025, C Motors communicated with 
B Motors by telephone and talked with 
its secretary and was assured that the 
check was given for a car purchased by 
B Motors Co. Nothing was said regard- 
ing the identity of the person presenting 
the check but the conversation was 
such, coupled with what had already 
occurred, to justify the statement that 
if at that time Harry Impostor had been 
pointed out to the secretary of B 
Motors and he (the secretary) had 
then been asked if that was the man 
from whom B Motors purchased the 
car and to whom B Motors gave the 
check for $1,025 and to whom B Motors 
intended to make payment, the an- 
swers would all have been in the af- 
firmative. C Motors accepted the 
$1,025 check and delivered to Impostor 
the car together with their own check 
for $275 drawn payable to John Owner. 


Ox the reverse side of the $1,025 
check, apparently stamped on with a 
rubber stamp, except the word “Buick” 
and the figures which were written in 
ink, there appeared the following: 
“Received payment in full. Buick, 
1941. Motor No. 25. Serial No. 50. This 
car is guaranteed free and clear of all 
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claims, liens and encumbrances.”. Im- 
mediately following the foregoing were 
the endorsements: “John Owner” and 
“C Motors Co.” Before depositing the 
$1,025 check, C Motors Co. had it 
certified by the drawee bank, the 
defendant in this action. 

B Motors Co. sold the car to a cus- 
tomer above the price it paid for it. It 
does not appear that any of the parties 
to this litigation ever knew or had any 
previous dealings with either John 
Owner or Harry Impostor. It does ap- 
pear, however, that B Motors Co. in 
dealing with Harry Impostor relied 
wholly upon the documentary evidence 
of ownership by John Owner possessed 
by Harry Impostor and made no inde- 
pendent inquiry or investigation as to 
the identity of Impostor to determine 
whether he was really John Owner and 
the real owner of the car. 

Some time after all of the foregoing 
occurred, it does not appear exactly 
when, the parties to this litigation 
learned for the first time that Harry 
Impostor was not John Owner and that 
he, Harry Impostor, did not own the 
car, which was subsequently recovered 
and returned to the rightful owner, 
John Owner. B Motor Co. was com- 
pelled to make restitution to the cus- 
tomer to whom it had sold the car, thus 
sustaining a loss of $1,025. The ques- 
tion presented is: Who shall stand the 
loss? 


Unver the decisions in this type of 
case, the facts presented above make 
the case fall either within the group of 
cases known as forgery cases or within 
the group known as impostor or imper- 
sonation cases. After considering all the 
testimony, the court concluded that 
this case fell within the impostor group. 
The distinguishing features of the im- 
postor cases as against those involving 
a true forgery, are: 

(1) The impostor represents himself 
as someone else (in this case the true 
owner of the car) and induces in the 
drawer the belief that he, the impostor, 
is the other person; 

(2) The drawer intending to deal 
with the true owner, then deals with the 
impostor as the true owner; and 

(3) The drawer delivers the check to 
the impostor as consummation of his 
dealings with the impostor, intending 
that the impostor obtain the proceeds 
of the check. 

Applying the foregoing formula to 
the facts of this case, the court con- 
cluded that the endorsement “John 
Owner” was placed upon the check by 
an impostor who assumed the name of 
John Owner and consequently did not 
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constitute a forgery even though the 
endorsement was not placed thereon by 
or with the consent of John Owner. 

In the case of Halsey v. Bank of 
New York and Trust Co. (270 N.Y. 
134; 200 N.E. 671), the New York 
Court of Appeals laid down the general 
rule that if the drawer dealt and in- 
tended to deal with the visible person 
before him, even if said person was an 
impostor, the check may be endorsed 
by the impostor, for the payment was 
intended for him, even though it was 
obtained by fraud. In that case the 
court pointed out that “The name, 
however, is not always controlling. 


Physical presence often is a surer 
means of identification. Although one 
may be deceived as to the name of the 
man with whom he is dealing, if he 
dealt with and intended to deal with 
the visible person before him the check 
may properly be endorsed by the im- 
postor.” Following this general rule, the 
court held that B Motors Co. intended 
to make the check payable to the person 
who appeared at its place of business 
and that the endorsement of this person 
was not a forgery. Therefore, B Motors 
Co. must bear the loss since it can not 
recover from either the drawee bank or 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68) 


FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


Through long experience and complete facilities, this bank is 
equipped to handle efficiently every type of financial business 
connected with foreign commerce, industry and travel. We shall 
be pleased to discuss problems of exchange and other foreign 
banking matters with our bank correspondents. 


Foreign Banking Department Services include: 


Foreign Remittance Service 


Commercial Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Travelers’ Letters of Credit and Travelers’ Checks 
Foreign Monies Bought and Sold 

Foreign Collections—Our arrangements with our for- 
eign correspondents enable us to offer unusual service 
in the discount and collection of sight, time, clean and 
documentary bills. Exchange of domestic ladings for 
ocean documents is arranged with the utmost dispatch. 


Credit information is furnished on foreign firms and corporations. 


FOREIGN BANKING DEPARTMENT 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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OVER 1000 BANK PRESIDENTS 
endorse this Type of bank designing! 


Since V-E day alone, 212 banks...an average of one every three days... have com- 
missioned this firm to design theit new quarters. Banking and bank designing ate 
complex businesses. Both rely heavily on organization to get things done. Bankers 
tell us our organized method of handling a project holds the greatest appeal for a 


bank contemplating new quarters. 


Our kind of bank designing calls for more than mere architectural treatment. Our 
techniques include a penetrating analysis of your bank’s physical condition, upon 
which recommendations for new quarters are based. The nation’s largest staff of 
bank designers translate these findings into architecture. One organization plans archi- 
tecture, engineering, construction, interior equipment... then follows the job through 
to the grand opening! Teamwork like this assures you smooth work flow, minimum 


waste and lost motion. It gives you the best quarters possible on a sane cost basis. 


“jt costs no more to build a bank today” 


... than during the “twenties when bank con- 
struction reached its all-time peak. The story 
lies in the difference of specifications for bank 
building then and now. Extensive use of costly 
materials, super-ornate decoration has been re- 
placed with functional designing and stream- 
lined decoration. Today’s materials and treat- 
ments are more practical, more attractive, more 
versatile. Today’s bank is actually a better bank 
Costs no more! 


. PRES, 
BANK BUILDING & EQUIPMENT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


AMERICA'S MOST EXPERIENCED BANK DESIGNERS... 
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An attractive, efficient banking room JAMES P. HICKOK., ease. 
reflects a bank’s capacity for service MANUFACTURERS BANK & TRUST CO. 


to its community. We and the people a 
a real asset to our community. Your 
specialized ability to provide for every 


vital functional need is outstanding.” 


OF AMERICA 
NINTH & SIDNEY STS. © $T. LOUIS 4, MO. © U. S. A. 
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Legal Page 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65) 


the collecting bank on the grounds of 
payment of a check bearing a forged 
endorsement. 

Bank Not Liable for 
Depositor’s Loss Where 
Depositor Has Been 
Indemnified by Surety 
Company 

Q. Where a bank paid fraudulent 
drafts presented by a depositor’s em- 
ployee, and upon which the employee had 
forged the names of the payees and ap- 
propriated the proceeds to his own use, is 


Mop 


{ 1 


the 


the depositor (employer) entitled to main- 
tain an action against the bank where the 
depositor has been fully indemnified by a 
surety company on the employee’s fidelity 
bond? 


A. No. Since the employer was fully 
compensated for the loss on account of 
the forgeries of the drafts and the mis- 
appropriation of funds by the employee, 
the employer (depositor) cannot main- 
tain a suit in its own behalf, for to do so 
would result in the employer réceiving 
double pay for its losses. Nor can the 
employer maintain the action in behalf 
of the surety company (its indemnitor), 
since the latter was not entitled to be 
subrogated to the rights of the em- 
ployer. It appeared that the employer 


N MACHINES 


+ 


AND MEN WITH A MISSION 
p, buys ma 
sched: his work, processes and 
his produce. In addition he coordinates 
all the intricate details for running the 
farm so he is the executive manager of 
his business as well. This is a large and 
job by anybody’s stan- 


In years past many a farm lad has for- 
saken the farm in search of a less arduous 
means of earnin 
modern farm machi 
long way toward the elimi 

msuming and “back breaking” jobs 
that all farmers considered out and out 
drudgery. To get the job done in a hurry 
with a minimum of work MINNEs 
APOLIS-MOLINE has designed and pro- 
duced a well rounded line of MODERN 
MACHINERY. There is still plenty of hard 
work on most farms and therefore Minne- 
apolis-Moline is doing its utmost to pro- 
duce more more modern machinery 
so that the farmer may overcome most of 

adversities and hardship of his 


| MISSION in supplying — Increasing 


demand for food % 

ers are cooperating with MM 
Dealers in the extension of counsel and 
credit to prognensive farmers for the pur- 
chase of Mopern MAcHINES—de- 
pendable, economical ‘‘machine tools’’ of 


the industry that is basic to our present 
being. 


and future economic 


MINNEAPOLIS - MOLINE POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, Mi 


NNESOTA, 


received $19,889 from the surety 
which sum the employer gave 
lowing receipt: “Received from § 
Co., $19,889, as a loan, without inte 
repayable only in the event and t 
extent of any net recovery the y 
signed (employer) may make fron 
person, corporation or other pai 
causing or liable for the loss sust 
by the undersigned through th 
ceptance and payment of the fo 
described drafts” (totaling $19, 
“The undersigned (employer) h 
agrees to promptly present claims 
if necessary, to commence suit ag 
such person, corporation or othe 
ties, through whose negligence or 
fault, the aforesaid loss was cause 

In a suit by the employer (depo 
against the bank, the court uphe 
bank’s contention that the above re 
was a mere subterfuge on the part ¢ 
surety company and that it showed 
the employer (depositor) was fh 
compensated for its losses before th 
commencement of the suit against 
bank and, therefore, the depositor fai 
no valid cause of action against , 
Moreover, since the surety oo 
pany was not entitled to be subrog te 
to the employer’s (depositor’s) right 
against the bank upon payment off 
employer’s losses, the surety company 
had no right of action against the b 
which it could have assigned to { 
employer, or maintained in its om 
name. (American Alliance Ins. Co. ¥ 
Capital Nat. Bank, (1946, Cal.) 1 
Pac. (2) 449.) 


Personal Injuries to Bank 
Customer 


Q. Where the office of the assistodl 
cashier was located on a platform abo 
six inches higher than the level of the lobiy 
floor and the assistant cashier, having ix 
vited a customer to enter the office, or 
ranged the chair in which the custome 
was to sit in close proximity to the owe 
edge of a six inch step, is the bank lial 
for injuries sustained by the custome 
when the customer arose from the choi 
and fell off the platform onto the lobiy 
floor? 

A. No. The customer was an invitee 
A landowner (bank) is not liable to al 
invitee for injuries resulting from a 
obvious condition as well known to th 
invitee as to the owner (bank); and i 
the invitee is aware of the condition, 0 
is such that he must be conscious of i 
and of the consequences of disregarding 
it, he cannot recover. (Harper v. Firs 
Nat. Bank of Kansas City (1946, Mo) 
196 S.W. (2) 265.) 
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BUILT-IN STRENGTH 
PRECISION WORKMANSHIP 


PREFABRICATED’ 


Prefabrication brings to the housing industry the 
same time-proved advantages that it has brought to 
many other modern industries. Specially-tooled, 
highly efficient machines mean greater accuracy, finer 
workmanship. Advanced product engineering and 
efficient manufacturing techniques add to the quality 
and soundness of construction. Modern production 
line economies result in substantial savings. 

By providing more and better homes for more people, 
prefabrication opens unusual new opportunities in 
home financing. Because the modern prefabricated 
home combines good planning, attractiveness, perma- 
nence, and lasting value, it represents a good invest- 
ment to the home owner and a good loan risk to you. 

A letter will bring you the names and addresses of 
the leading producers of prefabricated homes who 
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have subscribed to the standards of the Prefabricated 
Home Manufacturers’ Institute. Ask also for a free 
copy of the booklet ‘““Modern Homes by Modern 
Methods.” Contains worthwhile data for loan officers. 


PREFABRICATED HOME 
MANUFACTURERS’ INSTITUTE 


1272 SHOREHAM BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 
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BANKING NEWS 
A.B.A. Plans Three Country Banking Conference 


President Bailey Arranging February Meetings 
for Salt Lake City, Omaha and Birmingham 


Regional banking confer- 
ences will be held in Salt Lake 
City on Feb. 17-18, in Omaha 
on Feb. 20-21, and in Birming- 
ham, Ala., on Feb. 24-25, un- 
der auspices of the A.B.A. 
Small Business Credit Com- 
mission in cooperation with 
the Agricultural and County 
Bank Operations Commissions. 

The conferences will carry 
forward President Bailey’s em- 
phasis on the importance of the 
country banks’ role in the com- 
mercial and agricultural phases 
of national business life, and 
his desire to relate the Associa- 
tion’s work more closely to 
country banks in serving busi- 
nessmen and farmers. 


The Program 


Program subjects include the 
agricultural outlook, outside 
programs for small banks, serv- 
ing the small customer, how 
small and large banks can work 
together, financing’ soil con- 
servation, improved insurance 
and other protective devices, 
internal operations, practical 
advertising and public rela- 
tions practices, and the Wash- 
ington legislative scene. 


Bailey, Hanes to Speak 


Officers of the Association 
and leaders of its activities on 
behalf of country banking and 
small business will participate, 
together with representatives 
of the conference areas. 

President Bailey will be the 
keynote speaker at each con- 
ference, talking on the subject, 
“The Challenge to Country 
Banking.” 

Robert M. Hanes, A.B.A. 
past president and a leader in 
small business activity, will 
lead the discussion on this sub- 
ject with a talk ‘Small Busi- 
ness Is Bank Business.” Mr. 
Hanes is president of the Wa- 
chovia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

States included in the Salt 
Lake City conference territory 
are Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, 
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Montana, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, Utah and Wyoming. 

The Omaha conference area 
includes Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, South Dakota 
and Wisconsin. 

The Birmingham conference 
area embraces Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee and Virginia. 


16 A.1.B. Chapters 
Add Savings Courses 


Within the first 60 days 
after the “Savings Banking” 
textbook of the American In- 
stitute of Banking came off of 
the press, 16 Institute chapters 
initiated courses in savings 
banking for the first time. 

Chapters having courses in 
savings banking include Al- 
bany, N. Y.; Baltimore; Bos- 
ton; Cleveland; Essex County, 
Newark, N. J.; Hartford; Jack- 
son, Miss.; Manchester, N. H.; 
Merrimack Valley, Mass.; New 
Britain, New Haven, and New 
London, Conn.; Portland, Me.; 
Providence; Rochester, N. Y.; 
and Springfield, Mass. 

The textbook for this course 
was prepared by a special com- 
mittee of the Savings Division, 
of which Myron F. Converse, 
president, Worcester Five 
Cents Savings Bank, Worces- 
ter, Mass., is now chairman. 


Bank Management 


The annual meeting of the 
Bank Management Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers 
Association will be held on 
Feb. 6-7 at the Hotel Roose- 
velt, New Orleans. Members 
will discuss the past year’s 
accomplishments and will de- 
velop the program for 1947. 

E. V. Krick, vice-president 
and cashier, American Trust 
Company, San Francisco, is 
Commission chairman. 


140 New Members 


A total of 140 banks 
joined the American 


Bankers Association be- 
tween Sept. 1 and Nov. 


30, 1946, reports Max 
Stieg, chairman of the 
Organization Commit- 
tee. During November 
57 memberships were 
received. 


A.LB. Plans Five-Day 
Convention at Detroit 


June 2 to 6 Are Dates 
of Annual Session 


The 1947 convention of the 
American Institute of Banking 
will be held in Detroit, June 2 
to 6, 1947. 

The Book-Cadillac and the 
Statler Hotels have been se- 
lected as headquarters. The 
last A.I.B. convention in De- 
troit was held in 1927. 

- While in Detroit, the dele- 
gates representing the 350 
chapters and study groups 
from all parts of the United 
States will be guests of Detroit 
Chapter, A.I.B. 

The national program com- 
mittee, working closely with 
representatives of Detroit 
Chapter to arrange interesting 
activities for the five days, in- 
cludes: Garnett A. Carter, as- 
sistant vice-president, The Ful- 
ton National Bank, Atlanta, 
chairman; Earl J. Failor, vice- 
president, National Bank of 
Detroit; Floyd W. Larson, na- 
tional secretary, A.I.B.; and 
J. L. Dart, president of the 
Florida National Bank, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. Mr. Dart was 
national A‘I.B. president, 
1940-41, and has been ap- 
pointed by President Green- 
wood as chairman of the im- 
portant committee in charge 
of the departmental confer- 
ences which will be a feature 
of the convention. 

A tentative schedule for the 
convention is: Morning, June 
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Savings Statistics to 
ment 
Be Issued by A.BAR 
1947 
Division Will Resume 
Publication of 
dent 
The Savings Division of thi Ban! 
American Bankers tant 
will resume issuance of statist. bed 
cal studies and other data stal: 
keep bankers informed abou ness 
trends and developments hay. 
ing an effect upon the saving 
habits of the American people A 
Fred F. Spellissy, president pro, 
of the Division, and executivi mor 
vice-president of the Markel and 
Street National Bank, Phil cus: 
delphia, announced plans foi dist 
the studies which will be makM sun 
and published by the Div-@ the 
sion’s Committee on Saving i in 
Statistics. J. Brooke Willis i MM the 
the research department of the inc 
Chase National Bank is chair tiv 
man of the committee. tur 
F.R.S. Computing System Used ola 
At a recent meeting of the tur 
committee it was pointed out (i sur 
that much data is published % ing 
from government sources and cre 
private agencies as to the 
amounts of savings funds held 
by banks and other institu. 
tions, and that there is a con- #% be 
siderable variation in the fig- 3 ing 
ures because of the lack of aM ste 
standard definition as to what HM At 
constitutes ‘‘savings,’”’ ‘‘time wi 
deposits,” and ‘“‘liquid assets.” — 
The committee decided to A 


adopt the system of computing 
savings statistics used by the 
Federal Reserve System. 


In Chart Form 


The first of the new series of 
studies will be based on fig 
ures of Dec. 31, 1946. The 
Division will confine itself to 
factual data presented in chart 
form which will show the long- 
term savings trends. The na 
tional data will be supple 
mented from time to time with 
information to be obtained dé 
rectly from savings banks and 
savings departments of com 
mercial banks. 


‘il 
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Bankers to Meet with Equipment Men 
in St. Louis Consumer Credit Conference 


Operating heads of instal- 
ment lending departments of 
1,200 banks from all sections 
of the United States will meet 
with representatives of leading 
manufacturers and distributors 
of durable consumer goods in a 
national consumer and instal- 
ment credit conference to be 
held at St. Louis, Jan. 23-25, 
1947, it is announced by Carl 
M. Flora, chairman of the 
A.B.A. Committee on Con- 
sumer Credit and vice-presi- 
dent, First Wisconsin National 
Bank, Milwaukee. An impor- 
tant part of this conference will 
be devoted to a discussion of in- 
stalment loans to small busi- 
ness. 


Morning Sessions 


According to a _ tentative 
program for the three days, the 
morning sessions of Jan. 23 
and 24 will be devoted to dis- 
cussions by manufacturers and 
distributors of durable con- 
sumer goods of their plans for 
the future and their problems 
in the sale and financing of 
their products. Speakers will 
include presidents and execu- 
tives of companies manufac- 
turing and merchandising farm 
equipment, automobiles, air- 
planes, home appliances, furni- 
ture, and other durable con- 
sumer goods which are _ be- 
ing financed by use of bank 
credit. 


Afternoon Sessions 


The afternoon sessions will 
be conferences of bank operat- 
ing executives in charge of in- 
stalment lending departments. 
At these conferences bankers 
will discuss procedures, tech- 


niques, hazards, and all phases 
of instalment consumer lend- 
ing. 

Speakers scheduled for the 
morning sessions are: Ted V. 
Rodgers, president, American 
Trucking Associations, Inc.; 
John L. McCaffrey, president, 
International Harvester Com- 
pany; Lee Moran, executive 
vice-president, National Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association; 
Joseph L. Wood, general credit 
manager, Johns-Manville Cor- 
poration; J. Gordon Dakins, 
manager, Credit Management 
Division, National Retail Dry 
Goods Association; Roscoe R. 
Rau, executive vice-president 
and secretary, National Retail 
Furniture Association; John L. 
Busey, president, General Elec- 
tric Supply Corporation; John 
P. Gaty, vice-president and 
general manager, Beech Air- 
craft Corporation; Robert E. 
Ginna, vice-president, Roches- 
ter (N. Y.) Gas & Electric Co. 

Afternoon speakers will be: 
Carl A. Bimson, vice-president, 
Valley National Bank, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona; Lehman Plum- 
mer, vice-president, Central 
National Bank and Trust Co., 
Des Moines; Lewis F. Gordon, 
vice-president, Citizens and 
Southern National Bank, At- 
lanta, Georgia; Kenneth R. 
Wells, assistant vice-president, 
American National Bank & 
Trust Co., Chicago; R. A. Pe- 
terson, vice-president, Bank of 
America, N.T.&S.A., San Fran- 
cisco; William W. McCarthy, 
vice-president, National Shaw- 
mut Bank, Boston; and Kenton 
R. Cravens, vice-president, 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank & 
Trust Co., St. Louis. 


At a regional American Institute of Banking interchapter faculty 
conference in Philadelphia on December 7 


“Get Acquainted Hour” a Feature on Program of 
New York Trust Conference, Feb. 3-5 


C. W. Bailey, president of 
the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, and Evans Woollen, 
Jr., president of the Trust 
Division, will make the princi- 
pal addresses at the opening of 
the 28th Mid-Winter Trust 
Conference at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, on 
Feb. 3-5. 

A feature of the first session, 
an innovation in program plan- 
ning, will be a “get acquainted 
hour.” The Division’s 14 sub- 
committees will have booths 
around the Waldorf ballroom, 
at which subcommittee mem- 
bers will act as consultants. 
Trust men wishing to discuss 
any phase of their trust work 
can do so either during the 
hour or by making appoint- 
ments for discussion at a later 
time. 

It is anticipated that this 
arrangement will enable men 
from smaller banks particu- 
larly to get better acquainted 
with the members of the sub- 
committees. This, it is believed, 


will benefit the individual trust 
men and their banks, and will 
contribute to the Division’s 
increased efficiency. 

The Trust Division’s 50th 
anniversary will be observed 
on the second day of the con- 
ference. Details of this program 
and of other conference ses- 
sions were incomplete at BANK- 
ING’S presstime. 

However, four shop talks are 
scheduled for one afternoon, 
covering trust investments, 
common trust funds, tax prob- 
lems, and problems of small . 
trust departments. 

The New York Clearing 
House Association, as has been 
the custom for the past few 
years will give a luncheon for 
the delegates at the close of 
the conference. 

Last year’s conference drew 
1,500 trust men from all sec- 
tions of the country. It is 
anticipated that this year’s 
attendance will equal or sur- 
pass the previous all-time 
record. 


A.1.B. Convention Plans 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70) 


2, registration and sightseeing; 
afternoon, first business ses- 
sion; evening, National Public 
Speaking Contest for the A. P. 
Giannini Educational Endow- 
ment prizes; morning and af- 
ternoon, June 3, departmental 
and Institute conferences; eve- 
ning, national convention de- 
bate; morning, June 4, con- 
ferences; afternoon and 
evening, outing; morning and 
afternoon, June 5, conferences; 
evening, caucuses and election 
of national officers and Execu- 
tive Councilmen; morning, 
June 6, chapter leader clinics; 
afternoon, second business ses- 
sion; evening, grand ball. 

The chairmen of committees 
which will represent Detroit 
Chapter include: Earl J. Failor, 
National Bank of Detroit, gen- 
eral chairman; Keith G. Cone, 
Industrial National Bank; Al- 
bert O. Werner, Industrial Na- 
tional Bank; John R. Wilt, 
Manufacturers National Bank, 
general vice-chairman; L. 
George Bott, Manufacturers 
National Bank, entertainment, 
Clifford H. Hyett, Detroit 
Bank, hotels; J. Ralph Wag- 
ner, National Bank of “Vyan- 
dotte, finance; Kenneth S. 
Patton, National Bank of De- 
troit, halls and meeting places; 


Walter Urch, Bankers Trust 
Company, information; Ernest 
C. Harris, Federal Reserve 
Bank, personnel; Alex R. 
Blacklock, Commonwealth 
Bank, publicity; Walter C. 
Leonhardt, Manufacturers Na- 
tional Bank, public speaking 
and debate; Harold P. Carr, 
Detroit Bank, reception; Ar- 
thur S. Greiner, National Bank 
of Detroit, registration; Edwin 
Anderson, United Savings 
Bank, transportation; Walter 
Shinkath, Wabeek State Bank, 
utility; Mrs. Bonnie Matches, 
Detroit Bank, women’s com- 
mittee; Helen L. Hicks, Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit, con- 
vention committee secretary. 


Savings, Mortgage 
Meeting Scheduled for 
New York, Mar. 6-7 


A savings and mortgage 
conference, under the auspices 
of the Savings Division and of 
the Real Estate Finance De- 
partment of the American 
Bankers Association, will be 
held at Hotel Pennsylvania in‘ 
New York on March 6 and 7. 

Personnel problems will be 
among the principal topics 
discussed. 
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New Radio Aid 
Merchandising by Banks 


A series of 30 four and one- 
half minute transcribed dram- 
atizations for radio use, featur- 
ing bank loan services, has been 
cumpleted by the Advertising 
Department of the American 
Bankers Association. 

These recordings supply the 
“‘core”’ for either 15-minute or 
five-minute programs, depend- 


ing upon individual bank 
preference. 
Loan services covered by the 


series include: Mortgage, vet- 
eran, small-business, farm, au- 
tomobile, home repair, per- 
sonal, home equipment, and 
general loans. 

The transcriptions are de- 
signed to give information that 
will help the banks render 
public service to their com- 
munities. The merchandising 
is accomplished by indirection. 
Individual banks will supple- 
ment the transcriptions, where 
they are used in 15-minute 
programs, by music from the 
libraries of local stations. Com- 
mercials are supplied by the 
Advertising Department for 
use by local announcers. 

Top talent was used in the 
transcriptions, which were re- 
corded at the National Broad- 
casting Company. 

Exclusive priority will be 
extended to the bank or group 
of banks in a locality that 
places the prior order. 


Making a master record for the A.B.A. series 


Early subscribers included 
two groups of 12 banks each — 
the banks of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, and Group VIII of the 
Wisconsin Bankers Associa- 
tion, which includes all com- 
mercial banks in Milwaukee 
County. 


873 Join A.I.B. Mail 
Courses in One Year 


In the 12 months ending 
Nov. 30, 873 persons enrolled 
in American Institute of Bank- 
ing correspondence courses, 492 
of whom took up the cor- 
respondence work during the 
last quarter of the fiscal period. 

Since last August, when the 
A.I.B.’s correspondence pro- 
gram for veterans became ef- 
fective, 172 World War II 
veterans have enrolled in cor- 
respondence courses. 


American Bankers Association 


Consumer Credit Conference, Jefferson Hotel, St. 


CALENDAR 


New York G.S.B. Group 
Elects Mears President 


Howard R. Mears, Jr., as- 
sistant manager of the 34th 
Street Branch, The Chase Na- 
tional Bank, of the class of 
1941, has been elected presi- 
dent of The Graduate School 
of Banking New York Metro- 
politan Group. Charles C. 
Joyce, treasurer of the East 
River Savings Bank, Class of 


School Savings Data 
Sought by Committ 


Questionnaire Cover 
Bank Participation 


The Committee on Sch 
Savings Banking of the AB 
Savings Division is making 


survey to obtain data on b TH 
participation in school savin Mon: 
programs. gess. 
A questionnaire asks bay 

whether they have 4 seh 
savings banking prograin; writt 
if so how itiany schools 
its aréas and what is the total our 
enrolment; for how of tl 
schools the individual bank pas 
are acting as depositaries, they R 

total enrolment, and the nur - 
ber of students depositing iggy 
the school banks; and ho A 


many individual school sq 
ings accounts the banks hay 
and the amount on deposit a 


Ohio, Mid-Winter, Neil House, Columbus 


Executive Council, American Institute of Banking, 
Mid-Winter Meeting, Hotel Astor, New York 
Mid-Winter Trust Conference, Waldorf-Astoria, 


Bank Management Commission Meeting, Hotel 
Roosevelt, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Small Business Credit Commission and Agricul- 
tural Commission, Western Country Bank Con- 
ference, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Small Business Credit Commission and Agricul- 
tural Commission, Mid-Continent Country Bank 
Conference, Hotel Fontanelle, Omaha, Nebraska 
Small Business Credit Commission and Agricul- 
tural Commission, Southern Country Bank Con- 
ference, Hotel Tutwiler, Birmingham, Alabama 
Savings and Mortgage Conference, Hotel Penn- 


Executive Council Meeting, French Lick Springs 


American Institute of Banking, Annual Conven- 
tion, Book-Cadillac and Statler Hotels, Detroit, 


Jan. 23-25 
Louis, Missouri 
Jan. 29-31 
Feb. 3-5 
New York 
Feb. 6-7 
Feb. 17-18 
Feb. 20-21 
Feb. 24-25 
Mar. 6-7 
sylvania, New York 
Apr. 13-15 
Hotel, French Lick, Indiana 
June 2-6 
Michigan 
June 15-28 


Graduate School of Banking, 13th Resident Ses- 
Fon Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 
ersey 


Sept. 28- 
Oct. 1 Annual Convention, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
State Associations 
Jan. 30-31 Wisconsin, Mid-Winter, Hotel Schroeder, Mil- 
waukee 


South Dakota, Sioux Falls 


1943, is secretary-treasurer. Dec. 1, 1946. "to 
Three members of the Savings Bond D the 
alumni group have been elected a ee the 
to the board of directors for| Banks that do not now have rey 
terms of three years. They are: | school savings programs af sta 
Clinton B. Axford, editor of | asked if they are interested it 10 
the American Banker, Class of | installing such programs in th ti 
1943; Briant S. Cookman, as- | near future. ‘ 
sistant trust officer of the City They are also asked whethe 
Bank Farmers Trust Com- | they are cooperating with them St 
pany, Class of 1944; and Rob- | Treasury Department in thy ou 
ert F. Marchant, treasurer, | sale of Treasury th 
Bank for Savings, Class of | Bonds and Stamps in th 
1940. schools. al 
th 
m 
*Mar. 27-29 New Mexico, Bright Angel Lodge, Grand Canyon, re 
Arizona al 
*Mar. 27-29 Arizona, Bright Angel Lodge, Grand Canyon, 
Arizona 
May 5-7 Missouri, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City ce 
May 89 Oklahoma, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 
May 14-16 Kansas, Wichita f 
May 19-21 Illinois, Palmer House, Chicago a 
May 20-22 Texas, Rice Hotel, Houston 
May 21-22 Ohio, Neil House, Columbus 0 
May 21-23 + lvania, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, f 
ew 
May 29-31 Virginia, The Cavalier, Virginia Beach r 
June 11-12 Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul * 
June 16-17 North Dakota, Fargo | 
June 20-22 Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland Springs C 


Wisconsin, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee 

Iowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines 
Other Organizations 

Savings Banks Association State of New York, 


Mortgage Bankers Association of America, Middle 
Western Mortgage Clinic, Drake Hotel, Chicago, 


Mortgage Bankers Association of America, Eastern 


Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 


Southwestern Mortgage Clinic, Hotel President, — 


American Industrial Bankers Association, Denver, 


Oct. 6-8 
Jan. 14 
Biltmore, New York 
Feb. 28- 
Mar. 1 
Illinois 
April 14-15 
Mortgage Clinic, 
York 
May 8-9 
Kansas City, Kansas 
June 9-12 
Sept. 15-22 
Fall 


*Joint Meeting 


lo 

U. S. Savings and Loan League, San Francisco 

+ sad York State Safe Deposit Association, New 
or! 
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New Edition of 
Burgess Book on 
Reserve System 


Tue RESERVE BANKS AND THE 
Money Market. By W. Randolph Bur- 
gess. Harper, New York. 380 pp. $3. 


Tins provides an éxtremiely well 
Written arid éasily uriderstood descrip- 
tidn of the purposes arid operations of 
our central banking system, the relation 
of the Federal Reserve System to the 
money market and the influence of the 
Reserve System upon the credit and 
currency in this country. 

As Mr. Burgess states in his preface 
to the third edition of his well known 
study of the Federal Reserve System, 
this is “an interim edition” and it is 
“too soon after events of the war and 
the postwar conversion to reappraise 
the Reserve System in a comprehensive 
tevision of this book.” Even though the 
statistics in earlier chapters are some 
10 years old, nevertheless the prin- 
ciples they illustrate remain unchanged. 
There have been no changes in the 
structure of the Reserve System, nor in 
our banking system as a whole, since 
the passage of the Banking Act of 1935. 

During the war the central banks of 
all countries have been subordinated to 
the Treasuries in all countries. How 
much independence they will regain 
remains a question that cannot be 
answered for a few years yet. 

The structure and growth of our 
central banking system as well as its 
functions are treated in detail. The 
author believes that the major function 
of a central bank is “to exert an in- 
fluence on a country’s supply of 
money.” Central banks derive their 
influence from their control over a 
country’s “high-powered money ’’—the 
money which constitutes bank reserves 
and upon which bank credit is based. 

Three new chapters have been added. 
One on “What About Money Manage- 
ment” points out that we cannot turn 
back to the simpler monetary system of 
the past but instead must safeguard and 
improve the system we have. ; 

Another on “The 100 Billion Budget 
and the Banks” examines the Govern- 
ment’s financing problems in the war 
and discusses the banks’ part in financ- 
ing a $100 billion budget. 

The final chapter “International 
Financial Cooperation” is an address 
January 1947 


The New Books 


given by Mr. Burgess before the New 
York State Chamber of Commerce on 
the Bretton Woods proposals. In this 
address he explained the position of the 
A.B.A. The Association approved and 
supported the objectives of Bretton 
Woods. It also approved the plan for 
the Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment. However, it did not favor 
the plan for the International Monetary 
Fund as constituted. 


Four Banking Systems 


Tue Banxino S¥stems oF GREAT 
BriTAIN, FRANCE, GERMANY AND THE 
Unrrep States. By Kenneth Mackenzie. 
Macmillan, New York. 282 pp. $1.75. 


"Tins is the third edition, revised and 
enlarged, of a little book that first ap- 
peared in 1932. Its outlines of the 
various systems embrace the rise and 
development of banking in each of the 
four countries, the central and other 
banks and their inter-relations, and the 
nature of their business. New material 
includes the work of the New York 
Clearing House Association and Federal 
Reserve bank reserve requirements. 


The Debt 


MANAGEMENT OF THE FEDERAL 
Dest. By Charles C. Abbott. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York. 187 pp. 
$2.50. 


Proressor Assortt’s short study of 
one of our most important postwar 


“I think you gave me the paying teller. I 
bookkeeper.” 


want 


problems is a critical analysis of our 
present federal debt structure and poli- 
cies. He treats such matters as the 
growth of liquid assets, refunding the 
floating debt, the lack of effectiveness of 
quantitative financial controls, the ef- 
fect of debt management on the com- 
mercial banking system, insurance com- 
panies, and mutual savings banks and 
administration of fiscal policy. 

The author doubts whether fiscal 
policy can be made effective within the 
present framework of government finan- 
cial organization and current debt poli- 
cies. He believes that reliance must now 
be placed upon qualitative controls 
instead of quantitative controls, and 
he recommends unification of fiscal 
authority and responsibility. 

Mr. Abbott is assistant professor of 
business economics, Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. 


Cartels 


NATIONAL INTEREST AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL CarTELS. By Charles R. Whit- 
Hesey. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 172 pages. $2.50. 


Proressor WHiITTLEsEY has prepared 
a well balanced analysis of the cartel 
problem that is a welcome change from 
the recent flood of works which en- 
deavor to prove that cartels are either 
blameless or entirely evil. Arguments for 
and against cartels and their practices 
are examined. In answer to the question, 
“Ts it wise public policy to give legal 
standing to such a departure from com- 
petition?”, the author concludes that 
“The time has not yet come when we 
are willing voluntarily to jettison a 
capitalistic system based on free indi- 
vidualism.” 


Economic Power 


THE CONCENTRATION OF ECONOMIC 
Power. By David Lynch. Columbia 
University Press, New York. 423 pages. 
$5.50. 


Tas is a friendly review and evalu- 
ation of the work of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee, which 
was established in 1938, brought forth a 
six-foot shelf of monographs and hear- 
ings, and was quietly forgotten in the 
1940’s. Particular attention is given to 
testimony developed in the hearings. 
Committee personnel is discussed. 
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Illinois Credit Clinic 


NE hundred and thirty-five bank- 
ers from 44 counties in central 
Illinois attended the Decatur, 

Illinois, Credit Clinic on December 5. 
This was the first of a series of similar 
meetings to be held throughout the 
country in the next few months under 
the sponsorship of the American Bank- 
ers Association’s Small Business Credit 
Commission and state associations. 

The purpose of the Decatur clinic 
and future meetings is to bring together 
bankers in a given section so that they 
can discuss their common credit prob- 
lems and exchange ideas and experi- 
ences. In this way they can learn of 
other accepted credit techniques and 
types of local loans which have been 
tried and tested by other banks which 
they, in turn, can make available to 
their own customers. 

Chairman of the Decatur Credit 
Clinic program was George R. Boyles, 
president, Merchants National Bank, 
Chicago. Main topics discussed and 
principal speakers were: Mr. Boyles, 
“Present Need for Extension of Sound 
Credit”; J. Stanley Weis, president, 
National Bank of Mattoon, Illinois, 
“Real Estate Loans in Rural Communi- 
ties”; Major J. B. Hunter, Veterans 
Administration, Springfield, LIllinois, 
“G.I. Loans”; R. H. Havens, execu- 
tive vice-president, The Bank of Ben- 
ton, Illinois, “‘Instalment Loans”; Ma- 
jor George S. Updegraff, Chicago office 
of the A.B.A., “Experiences as Arctic 
Air Base Commander during the War”; 
William M. McKenzie, vice-president, 
Commercial National Bank, Peoria, 
Illinois, “Loans to Small Business”; 
George D. Bushnell, assistant vice- 
president, American National Bank & 
Trust Co., Chicago, “Accounts Re- 
ceivable, Field Warehousing, Trust Re- 
ceipt Financing”; Earl O. Turner, 
president, The State Bank of Toulon, 
Illinois, “ Financing Farm Equipment’”’; 
Harry M. Swanzey, assistant cashier, 
First National Bank, Joliet, Illinois, 
“Farm Production Loans”; Charles 
M. Nelson, vice-president and cashier, 
Northern Trust Co., Chicago, ‘‘Corre- 
spondent Bank Relations.” 
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hoes Bloor, vice-president and trust office 
Mortgage Executives’ Course Trenton Trust Company, chairma 

The Mortgage Bankers Association Arthur H. Robottom, trust office 
of America, in cooperation with the State Trust Company, Plainfield; Wi 
graduate school of business administra- liam J. Crean, trust officer, Fidelity 
tion of New York University, inaugu- Union Trust Company, Newark; Geom 
rates a senior executives’ educational F. Melick, vice-president and truy 
course at N. Y. U. on January 29. officer, Morristown Trust Company, 
Registration is limited in number and and Clair M. Fisher, trust officer Cam. 
restricted to principal executives of den Trust Company, Camden. 
mortgage lending institutions. The This activity is in line with one r 
course is in charge of G. Rowland cently undertaken by the trust researd 
Collins, dean of the school, and runs department of the Graduate School 
from January 29 to January 31. Banking of the American Bankers As 

“With real estate financing facing sociation. During the next two yean 
what is probably the most active period this department plans to collect m. 
in a half century, this course for top _ terial for an over-all comprehensive his 
executives in mortgage lending insti- tory of trust business in the United 
tutions is an effort to bring them up to States, to be written some time afte 
date on the broad general trends in this 1950. It is requesting the trust associa. 
field,” says Milton T. MacDonald, _ tion or bankers association of each state 
vice-president, The Trust Company of to name an individual on a committ® 
New Jersey, Jersey City, and chairman to collect material for the history o 
of the association’s educational com- trust business in that state. This proj- 
mittee. ect for New Jersey is of special interest 

Among the faculty members is Dr. in that the late James G. Smith of 
Marcus Nadler of New York Univer- Princeton credits New Jersey with 
sity, one of the country’s principal au- being the third state to have a trust 
thorities on real estate and mortgage institution, the two earlier states being 
trends. Massachusetts (1818) and New York 
(1822). The date he ascribes to New 
Jersey is 1834. 


Trust History Research 


F. Raymond Peterson, president, 
New Jersey Bankers Association, has FAA Honors Holderness 
announced the appointment of a com- The board of directors of the Finan- 
mittee on the history of trust business cial Advertisers Association recently 
in New Jersey, consisting of W. Harry (CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 


At the Eastern Secretaries Conference in Boston. Standing, at head of table, is Kenneth 

McDougall, executive manager, Savings Banks Association of Massachusetts, who is 

president of the Eastern Conference. At this special meeting of the secretaries current 
problems were discussed, including personnel relations 
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New Issues-1940 


Purchased and Offered by Halsey, Stuart & Co. INc. alone or with associates* 


Municipal {Partial List} 


ADAMS COUNTY, ILL. 
%% & 1% Bonds, Due 1946-63 
ALLEGHENY COUNTY, PENN. 
1%% Bonds, Due 1947-76 
ALLENTOWN, PENN., SCHOOL DISTRICT 
1%% Bonds, Due 1947- 76 
BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD. 
1.40 % Bonds, Due 1954-63 
BALTIMORE, MD., CITY OF 
1%% Bonds, Due 1947-76 
6,285,000. BOSTON, MASS., CITY OF 
1%% Bonds, Due 1947-76 
0.54% Notes, Due 1946 
1% Notes, Due 1946 
BUFFALO COUNTY, WIS. 
14% % Bonds, Due 1952-65 
CADDO PARISH, LA., SCHOOL DIST. 
3, % & 1% Bonds, Due yt 66 
CHICAGO, ILL., CITY O 
1%% Water Rev. Crfs. of ied. Due 1962-66 
COMPTON UNION HIGH SCHOOL DIST., 
CAL., 2% Bonds, Due 1947-65 
CORONA UNION HIGH SCHOOL DIST., 
CAL., 1% % Bonds, Due 1947-67 
DETROIT, MICH., CITY OF 
2% Bonds, Due 1956-62 
EL MONTE UNION HIGH SCHOOL DIST., 
CAL., 1% % Bonds, Due 1948-62 
EXCELSIOR UNION HIGH SCHOOL DIST., 
CAL., 14% Bonds, Due 1948-65 
FORT WORTH, TEX., CITY OF 
2% & 2%% Bonds, Due 1947-71 
FRANKLIN COUNTY, O. 
1% Bonds, Due 1947-68 
FRANKFORT, IND., CITY OF 
1%% Water Rev. Bonds, Due 1947-76 
FREDERICKSBURG, VA., CITY OF 
1%% Bonds, Due 1950-69 
HARRIS COUNTY, TEX. HOUSTON SHIP 
CHANNEL NAV. DIST. 
1.80 % Bonds, Due 1947-66 
HOUSTON, TEX., CITY OF 
2% & 2%% Bonds, Due, 1947-76 
LOS ANGELES, CAL., SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
2 % Bonds, Due 1948-72 
LOS ANGELES COUNTY, CAL., SANITARY 
DIST., No. 17, 2% Bonds, Due 1947-76 
MARION, O., CITY OF 
1% & 1%% Bonds, Due 1947-71 
MICH., CITY OF 
1%, 2, 2% & 3% Water Rev. Bonds, 
Due 1949-76 
MODESTO HIGH SCHOOL DIST., CAL. 
3%% & 1% Bonds, Due 1947-71 
MOWER COUNTY, MINN., IND. SCHOOL 
DIST., 1%% Bonds, Due 1948-66 
NORFOLK, VA., CITY OF f 
1.70% Bonds, Due 1947-71 
PASSAIC COUNTY, N. J. 
1%% Bonds, Due 1947-62 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN., CITY OF 
4,1%, 1% & 1%% Bonds, Due 1947-96 
PORT ARTHUR, TEX., CITY OF 
1%% & 1%% Bonds, Due 1947-61 
REDLANDS UNION HIGH SCHOOL DIST.. 
CAL., 1% % Bonds, Due 1947-66 
SAGINAW, MICH., CITY OF 
1%, 1% & 2% Water Rev. Bonds, Due 1949-76 
SANITARY DISTRICT OF CHICAGO 
1%% Bonds, Series 7, Due = see 
2% Bonds, Series 8, Due 1966 
SANTA ANA, CAL., CITY OF 
2% & 1%% Bonds, Due 1947-66 
STEELE COUNTY IND. SCHOOL DIST. 
No. 1, MINN., 1.10% Bonds, “ng 1948-70 
TACOMA, WASH., CITY O! 
1% % & 1% Water Rev. Bonds, Due 1955-61 
1 000 TREMPEALEAU COUNTY, WIS. 
1.70% Bonds, Due 1953-66 
4, ,000 TULSA, OKLA., BOARD OF ED. 
3%R1% Bonds, Due 1949-66 
hey’ VIRGINIA, STATE OF 
1%, 1% & 4% Bonds, Due 1947-71 
Issues) 


$1,050,000 
5,100,000 
800,000 
1,200,000 


5,000,000 
5,000,000 


950,000 
6,250,000 No. 1 
2,500,000 

860,000 

525,000 

914,000 

900,000 

800,000 

2,000,000 
1,350,000 

600,000 

750,000 
2,687,000 


tt 6,510,000 
tt 13,500,000 
+ 600,000 
+ 1,041,950 
6,000,000 


t 750,000 
tt 989,000 
t 1,920,000 
t 799,000 
tt 29,100,000 
t 1,800,000 
t 750,000 
t 4,800,000 
t 5,000,000 


tf10,000,000 2 
t 1,500,000 


t 800,000 


t 4,000,000 


* Purchased or underwritten by Halsey, Stuart & Co. INC. alone. 

} Account'headed by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 

tt Account beaded jointly by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and others 

* To Dec..18, 1946 

Descriptive circulars and current quotations will be supplied for any 
of the above securities upon request. 


January 1947 


Amount of 
Issue 


* $10,000,000 


+t125,000,000 


Tt 
t 
Tt 


34,000,000 
16,000,000 
1,670,000 
6,870,000 


6,000,000 
27,000,000 
15,000,000 

6,500,000 
36,000,000 
20,000,000 
41,500,000 


6,880,000 


6,000,000 
25,000,000 
30,000,000 
23,500,000 
30,000,000 
12,000,000 


10,000,000 

6,238,000 
23,500,000 
50,000,000 


44,493,000 


81,602,000 
3,000,000 


21,510,000 


Corporate 


ALBANY AND SU 
COMPANY, First Mtge. Bonds, 234%, Due‘1971 . 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY, Forty Year 254% Debentures. Due 1986 
BROOKLYN UNION GAS COMPANY 

Gen’! Mtge. Bonds, 274% Series Due 1976 
CALIFORNIA ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, 3% Series Due 1976 
CALIFORNIA-PACIFIC UTILITIES COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, Series B, 314%, Due 1971 . 
CHICAGO AND NORTH WESTERN -:RAILWAY 
COMPANY EQUIPMENT TRUST OF 1946 
154% Equip. Trust Crfs., Due 1947-61 

EL PASO ELECTRIC COMPANY 

First Mtge. Bonds, 234% Series Due 1976 

GULF STATES UTILITIES COMPANY 

First Mtge. Bonds, 254% Series Due 1976 
HACKENSACK WATER COMPANY 

First Mtge. Bonds, 254% Series Due 1976 .... 
INDIANAPOLIS UNION RAILWAY COMPANY 
Ref’g & Imp. Mtge. 212% Bonds, Due 1986... . . 
KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, 234% Series Due 1976 

NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
TRUST OF 1947, 2% Equip. Trust Ctfs., Due 1948-57 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY 

Ref’g Mtge. 3% Bonds, Series F, Due 1986 .... 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 
TRUST OF 1946 

13%4% Equip. Trust Ctfs., Due 1947-56 
OHIO PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
1.30—3@ Serial Notes, Due 1947-56 
PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
First & Ref’g Mtge. Bonds, Series P, 234%, Due 1981 
PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 

1.00—2.25 % Secured Serial Notes, Due 1947-66. . 
PENNSYLVANIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, 234% Series Due 1976 
PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
First & Ref’g Mtge. Bonds, 234% Series Due 1981 . 
PITTSBURG, BESSEMER AND LAKE ERIE RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY 

First Mtge. 27%4% Bonds, Series A, Due 1996 
PORTLAND GAS & COKE COMPANY 

First Mtge. Bonds, 34% Series Due 1976 .... 
ROCHESTER TELEPHONE CORPORATION 
First Mtge. 242% Bonds, Series A, Due 1981 ... 
SCRANTON-SPRING BROOK WATER SERVICE 
COMPANY, First Mtge. Bonds, 2% & Series of 1976 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, 234%, Series F, Due 1996. . 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
Thirty Year Deb. Bonds, Due 1976. .... 
Ref’g Mtge. Bonds, Series C, 214%, Due 1991... 
THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY 

2144—3%& Serial Debentures, Due 1952-66. . . 


ADDITIONAL EQUIPMENT TRUST CERTIFI- 
CATES, VARIOUS ISSUES 


Send For Year-End Survey 


A concise yet comprehensive survey of activities 
and influences operating in the bond market as a 
whole—and.in each major classification. Request 
your copy today, without obligation. Write for 
leaflet KC-13. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


CHICAGO 90, 


123 S. LASALLE STREET - 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Underwriting 
Interest 


UEHANNA RAILROAD $10,000,000 


24,725,000 
7,650,000 
2,800,000 

877,000 


4,110,000 


3,700,000 
1,250,000 
4,150,000 
1,250,000 
16,000,000 
3,200,000 
4,050,000 


1,730,000 


1,900,000 
14,300,000 
10,300,000 

4,075,000 
14,050,000 

2,850,000 


2,250,000 
6,238,000 
4,975,000 
12,275,000 


4,918,000 


16,302,000 
1,400,000 


10,132,000 


INC. 


NEW YORK 5, 35 WALL STREET 
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Read these facts, 
then send for this 
book on “Credit 
Loss Control” 


During World War II business failures 
and credit losses dropped to a record 
low . . . just as they did during World 
War I. Almost any customer was ‘‘A 
good credit risk.’’ Credits ceased to be 
a problem . . . and many business exec- 
utives were lulled into a false sense 
of security. 


But now look back to the postwar 
period following World War I. In just 
three years credit losses paid by Ameri- 
can Credit Insurance jumped to more 
than 20 times the 1919 figure. And no 
one knows if history will repeat after 
World War II. 


Competition is getting tougher. Small 
companies grown stronger on war earn- 
ings are challenging former leaders. 
New products threaten long-established 
lines. Many companies undoubtedly 
over-extended themselves during the 
war years. Strikes and other production 
delays are eating up working capital. 
Many firms will have trouble . . . and 
some of these may be debtors of your 
customers. It’s time your customers 
paid more attention to their credits. 


® You know that a large percentage of 
your customers’ working capital is 
represented by their accounts receiv- 


American 
Credit Insurance 


able. Sound banking judgment will tell 
you that these receivables are impor- 
tant assets at all times . . . subject to 
risk at all times . . . should be protected 
at all times. 


For that one reason . . . many banks 
now advise customers to carry Ameri- 
can Credit Insurance . . . which places 
a definite cash value on their accounts 
receivable . . . and guarantee that they 
will be paid. Many banks go farther 
than that. They insist on this added 
protection in granting commercial 
loans . . . and the bank now may be 
included as a named assured without 
charge. 


Our new book, ‘Credit Loss Con- 
trol,’ shows you why manufacturers 
and wholesalers in over 150 lines of 
business now carry American Credit 
Insurance. This timely book presents 
actual cases to show some of the many 
things that can happen .. . to destroy a 
customers’ ability to pay . . . during 
the 30-60-90 days after goods are 
shipped. It charts the rise of business 
failures after World War I. . . and 
shows how your customers can safe- 
guard accounts receivable and profits 
despite inflation, deflation or — 
ment. 


If ever there was a time when you 
needed the facts in this book, it is now. 
It’s time your customers paid more 
attention to their credits. Write today 
for a copy of ‘‘Credit Loss Control” to 
American Credit Indemnity Company 
of New York, Dept. 45, First National 
Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


PRESIDENT 


ERICAN \ 


Guarantees Payment \ ar PANY 


of Accounts Receivable 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 


named Marvin E. Holderness, {o, 
many years vice-president of the Fin 
National Bank in St. Louis, as one of 
its honorary life members. Mr. Holder. 
ness was one of the founders of the 
association, its second president, , 
former director, and now @ member of 
the senior advisory council. 


Investment Bankers 


The Investment Bankers Association 
held its 35th annual convention at the 
Biltmore Hotel in Palm Beach the first 
week in December. It was observed 
that members of the investment busi- 
ness seemed optimistic and encouraged 
by the trend toward ironing out some 
of the technical problems which have 
surrounded securities distribution un- 
der widespread government regulation. 

Morris M. Townsend, director of 
the banking and investment section of 
the Treasury Department invited the 
association to create a savings bond 
committee and to appoint a chairman 
for each state, who would carry out 
its program. He pointed out that this 
service is an outstanding opportunity 
to do a public relations job. 

Investment banking, in doing its bit 
toward fulfillment of the nation’s post- 
war stewardship, may have to contend 
with a capital shortage, the members 
were told by Charles S. Garland, re 
tiring association president. Predicting 
a period of great activity in the immedi 
ate future for new financing, Mr. Gar- 
land declared that “over the next sev- 
eral years American industry will re- 
quire additional facilities calling for 
capital financing far in excess of their 
liquid assets set aside for that pur 
pose.” 


- WARREN 
EVANS, dR - 


“Another advertising brainstorm” 
BANKING 
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Foreign Trade Freedom 


ment controls in the field of foreign 

trade and the fullest possible free- 
dom for international commerce were 
themes of a declaration issued by the 
National Foreign Trade Council at the 
close of its recent convention in New 
York. 

The convention reiterated its ad- 
herence to a statement of principles re- 
garding the conduct of foreign trade, 
originally promulgated by the conven- 
tion of 1945. 

These principles had to do chiefly 
with (1) the assurance of access on non- 
discriminatory terms to raw materials 
as well as markets; (2) the fostering of a 
free and unrestricted flow of capital and 
earnings internationally; (3) the en- 
couragement and protection of direct in- 
vestments in foreign lands, with specific 
provision against expropriation with- 
out due compensation and against dis- 
crimination in any form, and, with ade- 
quate protection of proprietary rights; 
(4) the encouragement and protection 
similarly of American services, includ- 
ing shipping, aviation, commercial 
banking and insurance; (5) the dis- 
couragement of laws requiring the 
participation of local capital in enter- 
prises conducted abroad, or restricting 
the entrance and employment of neces- 
sary technical and administrative per- 
sonnel; (6) the avoidance of interna- 
tional double taxation and discrimina- 
tory tax practices; and (7) the facilitation 
of international travel, specifically for 
commercial purposes. 

The declaration stated the case for 
complete freedom in these words: 

“Tt is the purpose of our foreign 
economic policy, as a vital factor in oar 
domestic economy and in our interna- 
tional relations, to fortify and imple- 
ment our established foreign policy, 
and to encourage, in the process, the 
development of an optimum flow of 
foreign trade. 

“Consistent with these ends, and 
with the basic American concept of 
free, private, competitive enterprise, 
our foreign economic policy is dedicated 
to the attainment and maintenance of 
an international trading system, multi- 
lateral in character, free of discrimina- 
tions and uneconomic restrictions, and 
affording access on substantially equal 
terms to materials and markets every- 
where.” 

On the subject of imports the conven- 
tion urged strongly steps to increase the 


January 1947 


Te removal of all wartime govern- 


importation of goods and services into 
the United States “in the interest of the 
maintenance and enrichment of our 
domestic economy, and in order to 
validate to the maximum transference 
of our goods and capital abroad.” 

The declaration dealing with govern- 
ment controls of foreign trade stated 
that the foreign economic policy of the 
United States is based on the conviction 
that our foreign trade, like our domestic 
trade, will be better off under a system 


of free, private, competitive enterprise. 
The declaration states: 

“Government regulation of foreign 
trade—as for example in the imposition 
of tariffs, the conservation of natural 
resources, and the prevention of any 
abuses that may arise from American 
participation in private international 
agreements—can have its only justifi- 
cation in the service of the national in- 
terest, as distinct from any sectional 
interest or the interest of any individual 
industry. The actual entry of the Gov- 
ernment into foreign trade activity is 
contrary to the long-term intent and 
purpose of our foreign economic policy.” 


THI 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION « HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 


FINEST 


From the slow-paced, wood-burning “Lightning Express” of years ago, to 
the 100 mile an hour diesel-electric “streamliners” of today, the develop- 
ment in locomotives and railroading has been one of steady progress and 
leadership. 


EAGLE-A COUPON BOND 


a truly fine 100% Rag Extra No. 1 Grade has also maintained its leader- 
ship through consistent quality and progress in-production methods. 
Lending prestige to important business letters and permanently protecting 
vital documents, Eagle-A Coupon Bond's rich appearance and bank note 
crispness is the result of four generations of papermaking skill combined 
with modern equipment and close laboratory control. 

For the finest business and executive stationery, with envelopes-to-match, 
specify Eagle-A Coupon Bond to your Printer, Lithographer or Engraver. 


Ask your Stationer for EAGLE-A TYPEWRITER AND BOXED PAPERS 


LE-A PAPERS 
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A Banker-Emissary 


SANDY-HAIRED young man from San 
A Francisco has the right of way 


down BANnkKING’s Main Street 
this month. He’s BELForRD Brown, 
assistant comptroller of The San Fran- 
cisco Bank. 

You probably haven’t seen his name 
in the newspaper accounts of United 
Nations’ home-seeking. activities, but 
Banker Brown had an important, if 
unpublicized part in them as San Fran- 
cisco’s advance agent to UN’s perma- 
nent site committee. His assignment 
was so unusual that BANKING thought 
the story should be passed along. 

This is the way it was: 

President. PaRKER S. Mappux of 
The San Francisco Bank was talking on 
the telephone. 

“Good idea,” he said. “ You ask him. 
He’s right here.” 

Putting down the phone, Mr. Maddux 
went to Mr. Brown’s desk. 

“Bel,” he remarked casually, “Wal- 
ter Haas is on the wire. He wants you to 
go East on this United Nations business 
. . . but you’d better talk to him . . 
Wait, now. Your answer is Yes to 
anything he says!” 

So Belford Brown 
went to the tele- 
phone that August 
morning and lis- 
tened while Walter 
A. Haas, a director 
of the bank and 
chairman of the 
San Francisco 

Belford Brown Mayor’s Committee 
on Permanent Site of the United Na- 
tions, asked if he could leave his job for 
perhaps six weeks and take a little trip 
to New York and Washington. 

“Why,” replied the bewildered Banker 
Brown, “why I. . .” Then he remem- 
bered the boss’s order, and said “ Yes.” 

Five days later he was eastward 
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bound as San Francisco’s ambassador 
to UN. He had a simple plan: To “bird- 
dog” (that’s his expressive phrase) the 
site situation and to be alert for the 
slightest chance that his home town 
might be considered. There was con- 
siderable confusion as to just where the 
organization would set up housekeeping; 
several sites were being talked about. 
San Francisco didn’t want to interfere 
with any other community’s plans; she 
only wanted an opportunity to be seen 
in case the official gaze should wander 
westward, and—in that event—to show 
her wares. 


Bexrorp Brown bird-dogged dili- 
gently, keeping in close touch with 
the see-sawing situation, getting all the 
facts, making the acquaintance of the 
younger members of the official staffs in 
Washington and at Lake Success. He 
gave no parties, he did no entertaining, 
made no glamorous efforts to influence 
opinion in the right place or to get in the 
good graces of the higher-ups. He was 
just a pleasant young man from San 
Francisco who had a few letters of 
introduction and the happy faculty of 
getting himself liked. 

Then one day late in November the 
United Nations headquarters subcom- 
mittee made a fast air trip to San Fran- 
cisco. The committeemen saw, among 
other things, the famous Presidio. It 
was Army property, but perhaps ar- 
rangements could be made... . 

The rest of the story is fresh history 
and need not be recounted here. Belford 
Brown’s bird-dogging had been success- 
ful; regardless of the eventual decision, 
San Francisco had been “seen.” 

The assistant comptroller of The 
San Francisco Bank is 35 years old, a 
student at The Graduate. School of 
Banking (Class of ’48) majoring in 
savings banking; a banker who started 
as a bookkeeper 14 years ago and went 
through all the departments of his bank. 


He is what the Californians—or ist 
the Easterners?—call a Native Son, ani 
an enthusiastic one. Born in San Diego, 
he has lived in San Francisco since his 
early youth. As president of the Sa 
Francisco Junior Chamber of Com 
merce in 1945, the year of UN’s birthi: 
’Frisco, he had an opportunity to get 
acquainted with the young organization 
and its founders; in fact, he did som 
work for UN. So, when San Franciso 
looked for a United Nations emissary, 
Belford Brown got the job. 

There’s just one thing to add: Whil 
this young Golden Gater was engaged 
in these affairs of state he was als 
keeping up his home work as a Graduate 
School of Banking student, making a 
98 on one project and a 99 on another— 
which is quite a trick even if you arth’ 
on a quasi-diplomatic bird-dogging 
assignment. 


For Valor 


Jack Kirkbride, a teller in the Na- 
tional Bank of Tulsa, has received the 
Bronze Star Medal “for meritorious 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 80) 


Jack Kirkbride gets his medal from Major 
General Rockey, U.S.M.C. 
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SINCE 1875, this bank has provided a 
correspondent banking service keyed to 
the expanding needs of the highly diver- 
sified Southern California area. Our 
familiarity with the local scene, and long 
experience in the correspondent field, en- 
able us to render a useful, helpful service 
to banks. 


CORRESPONDENT 


BANKING 
keyed to 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
George M. Wallace, Chairman 
James E. Shelton, President 


L. W. Craig William B. Munro 
Shannon Crandall Gurney E. Newlin 
Isidore B. Dockweiler John O'Melveny 
Gabriel C. Duque Fred B. Ortman 
James B. Gist Chester A. Rude 
Robert E. Gross C. C. Teague 
Tracy Q. Hall Chas. H. Toll 
S. M. Haskins Edward R. Valentine 
Ralph S. Lloyd James G. Warren 
Maynard McFie C. T. Wienke 

Dr. John C. Wilson 
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Resources over 1% billion dollars 
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action” at Guam in July 1944. Mr. 
KirKBRIDE’s citation by Secretary of 
the Navy Forrestal says that as a 
member of an underwater demolition 
team prior to the capture of the island, 
Kirkbride, “undaunted by hostile rifle, 
machine-gun and mortar fire,” effec- 
tively assisted in preparing for the oper- 
ations of the combat troops and, “by 
his courageous devotion to duty, con- 
tributed greatly to the success of the 
hazardous mission.” 


“His gallant conduct,” it adds, “was 
in keeping with the highest traditions 
of the United States Naval Service.” 

Mr. Krrxsrie first joined the bank’s 
staff as a messenger boy in 1939. At the 
time of his enlistment in the CB’s in 
October 1942 he was in the bookkeeping 
department. After more than three 
years of service he returned to the 
bank. 

He also holds the Asiatic-Pacific rib- 
bon with two stars, the American 
Theatre ribbon, and the Philippine 
Liberation ribbon with one star. 

Presentation of the Bronze Star 
Medal was made by Major General 
Rockey, U. S. Marine Corps, while 


Our Objective 


ik OUR correspondent relationships, our constant 


aim is to render the type of efficient, interested co- 


operation which will cause our present clientele to 


recommend this bank. The fact that a considerable 


portion of the growth of our service to bankers is the 


result of such commendation proves that we are, in 


some measure, attaining this objective. 


Whether your bank is large or small, serving a city 


or a rural community, you will find us equipped and 


competent to suit our service to your special needs. 


Your inquiries are invited and will receive our 


prompt attention. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


LA SALLE STREET AT WASHINGTON 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Captain E. E. Kerr, U.S.N., read th 
citation. 


vice-regent of Ney 
York State The! 
ganization, from 
Daughters of th 
American Revolution. Th 
Miss Brown, secretary to Arthur 8 Y 
Yahn, the bank’s president, began he fm Bank 


banking career in the First National as 
a bookkeeper. When the head of th 


credit department went into military Tl 
service she took over his work, which # Ban! 
included keeping the bond ledger and cent 
looking after the bank’s security trans 7% thin 
actions. writ 
In 1944 she became secretary to the HM pres 
foreign service officer in charge of India # com 
in the Middle Eastern Division of Near # pan 
Eastern and African Affairs, State 
partment, Washington, D. C. She re & the 
turned to the bank in January 1945 
as President Yahn’s secretary. Hi 
Miss Brown has had five years of 1 
American Institute of Banking work 
and is now taking a course in account: 
ing. She is on the board of governors of HH he 
Olean Chapter, A.I.B. a 
Active in the D.A.R. for several years, 4; 
she is also interested in music and is at Hm 
present studying voice, in which she : 


majored as a student at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 


Noblesse Oblige 


The First NATIONAL Bank of subur 
ban Maywood, Chicago, recently sur 
vived a stampede by 1,250 youngsters. 
The most unusual “run” in banking 
history was the payoff by President 
Louis E. Nelson, Cook County treasur- 
er-elect. He promised one Maywood 
youngster that after he was elected he’d 
give a piece of bubble gum “‘to every 
kid in Maywood.” 

When the business day was ovef 
Nelson heaved a sigh of relief. “I hadn’t 
realized that bubble gum was .almost 
impossible to get,” he said eyeing @ 
comfortable reserve of 250 hunks hidden 
in his desk. 


Region-Builders 
“When J. K. Beretta retired recently 


as chairman of the board of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, San Antonio, 
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the Express of that city referred to him 
as ‘a diligent, consistent and effective 
builder of South Texas through the 
region’s greatest development period.” 

Mr. Beretta, a banker for more 
than 50 years, was long president of the 
bank, becoming chairman five years 
ago. The newspaper said editorially that 
the institution had served “‘as a steady- 
ing influence upon South Texas econ- 
omy, primarily because of its chief 
executive’s knowledge and foresight. 
The bank’s constructive force stemmed 
from his faith in South Texas and his 
action upon that faith.” 

Thirty-four of Mr. Beretra’s bank- 
ing years were spent with the National 
Bank of Commerce. 

First Birthday 

The Rock Falls (Illinois) National 
Bank celebrated its first birthday re- 
cently. ““‘We have enjoyed what we 
think is a very successful first year,” 
writes F. J. REICHARDT, executive vice- 
president, who points out that, in a 
community of 6,500, the one-year-old 
bank has made a total of nearly 1,000 
loans, with $425,000 outstanding at 
the end of November. 


Historical Bank 
When Mortimer Cook arrived in 
Santa Barbara, California, in 1871, 


carrying with him an iron safe which 
he had bought in San Francisco, he 


Milton Stark of Baltimore, Maryland, owns 

more than 400 banks. But their valuation 

isn’t as great as it might be supposed for 

they are antique toy banks. Photographer 

Stark is shown with some of his models, 

including both stills and mechanical con- 
traptions 


opened a private bank. Two years later 
it became the first banking institution 
in California south of San Francisco to 
obtain a national charter, changing its 
name to “The First National Gold 
Bank of Santa Barbara,” with Cook 
still its president. Now The First Na- 
tional Trust and Savings Bank, with 
WARNER EpMonps at it head, the in- 
stitution observed its 75th anniversary 
in November. The event attracted un- 
usual interest in the community be- 
cause of the bank’s close association 
with historical events and the growth 


of Santa Barbara from a frontier village 
of 2,000. 

A party in the bank, with flowers, 
music and refreshments, was one feature 
of the celebration, which was widely 
publicized. In addition to historical 
features in the locality’s newspapers, 
the bank published an unusual booklet, 
outlining Santa Barbara’s history, de- 
scribing the present city and suggesting 
its bright prospects for the future. The 
bank’s pride in its community is indi- 
cated by the heading of an advertise- 
ment published in connection with the 


Housing conditions are steadily growing worse. Should 


your home become uninhabitable because of fire, where 


would you go? Few, if any, houses are available, and hotels 


are usually filled to capacity. You can do much to pre- 


serve your home. Do not allow rubbish to accumulate. 


Many fires are caused by defective wiring or overloaded 


circuits. It will pay dividends to have the electrical wiring 


in your home checked by an expert electrician. Practice 


fire prevention at all times. 


® 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Manchester, New Hampshire 


GRANITE STATE 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 
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WHAT ABOUT VALUES 


Values are not always apparent. Some- 
times you can’t judge them at all and 
in-such instances you buy on faith, 
relying upon the maker’s good name 
to evaluate for you and fairly set the 
price. 


A box of De Luxe Personalized 
Checks is easy to value—at least to 
the extent of knowing it is worth 
more than its cost. It isn’t difficult to 
believe that it used to sell at $2.50 
even though now it sells for $1.25. 
Strangely enough, we never made much 
money at the higher price whereas we 
do fairly well at the lower figure, 
which is made possible by ever-ex- 
panding volume. 


And speaking of prices.. we appear 
to be “holding the line” in a satisfac- 
tory manner on our regular line of 
customers’ checks. Our schedules are 
up 15 percent over 1941, which in- 


dicates that we have offset a large part 
of increased labor and material costs 
thru better performance. On Person- 
alized Pocket Checks, however, we are 
currently getting enough additional 
output to offset a// the increased ma- 
terial costs and hourly labor rates. It 
isn't so much that we are doing things 
faster, we are doing them easier. 


Why don’t you sort checks easier by 
selling more of your customers on 
the idea of using imprinted checks? 
The value is apparent to them, the 
saving is important to you, and the 
business is vital to us. Let’s the three 


* of us get together. We'll supply the 


advertising folders. You place them 
in your monthly statements. The de- 
positors will buy the checks. And 
we'll deliver them promptly. Write 
us for details of the De Luxe Person- 
alized Check Program or talk it over 
with our representatives. i 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


COLOMBIA 


Presents Extensive Opportunities 


Colombia, among the leading countries of South America in 
trade with the United States, will offer increasing opportunity 
for travel and export and import trade in the years ahead. 


Increasing numbers of forward-looking banks and business 
organizations in the United States are establishing correspondent 
relations in Latin America, notably with Colombia. Many of them 
are taking advantage of the exceptional and complete banking 
facilities provided by this 34-year old institution. 

With 25 offices in all commercially important parts of the 
country, trade information is quickly gathered and forwarded to 
~~ Special departments for handling collections and letters of 
credit. 


Inquiries cordially invited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Bstablished 1912 
Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia 


Capital paid-up: $6,818,000.—Pesos Colombia 
Reserves: $7,210,000.—Peses Colombian 


General Manager: Gonzalo Restrepo Jaramillo 


Head Office: MEDELLIN, CoLoMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Anserma (V), Armenia, Barraneabermeja, Barranquilla, 
BOGOTA, Bucaramanga, Cali, Cartagena, Cartago, Cucuta, Girardat, 
Magangue, Manizales, Monteria, iva, Pasto, Percira, 

Berrio, San Gil, San Marcos, Santa Marta, Sinoeiejo, Tulua, Vélez. 


New York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


HEARD STREET 


anniversary. Over pictures of the origi- 
nal and presentday buildings appear 
the words, “‘If you could only be here 
today, Mr. Cook . . .” 


New Executives 


Directors of the Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank will take action January 20 
to elect FrEperic A. Ports as president 
and chief executive officer, and J. Wn- 
LIAM HaRDT as executive vice-president 
and board chairman. Mr. Ports, now 
a vice-president, is 42 years old and an 
alumnus of the Graduate School of 
Banking. He will succeed EvAN Ran- 
DOLPH, who is retiring. Mr. Harpr, also 
a vice-president, will be the first chair- 
man of the board since the death of 
JosEPH WAYNE. 


Mr. Potts 


Staff Changes 


Louis KoMaREK, formerly with the 
Manufacturers Trust Company, New 
York, has been appointed comptroller 
of the Lafayette National Bank, Brook- 
lyn. 


RoBERT O’BRIEN, who was assistant 
secretary of the Hanover Bank & Trust’ 
Company, New York, is now with the 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company as an 
assistant vice-president. 


L. to r.: James E. Shelton, new president, 

George M. Wallace, new chairman of the 

board and of managing committee, and 

Chester A. Rude, chairman of executive 

committee, Security-First National Bank of 
Los Angeles 
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DARRELL Hucues Hamnic, formerly 
an assistant vice-president, Bankers 
Trust Company, New York, has been 
made a vice-president of the Republic 
National Bank of Dallas. 


L. who has been with 
The Maplewood (New Jersey) Bank 
and Trust Company, is now secretary 
of the Sussex County Trust Company, 
Franklin, New Jersey. 


CarLTON P. Cooke, new president of 
the Buffalo Industrial Bank, was form- 
erly a vice-president of the Buffalo 
Savings Bank, in charge of mortgages. 


Elections 

The following bankers have been 
elected to the positions indicated: 

F, J. StryKer and R. C. Baker, 
vice-presidents, American Security and 
Trust Company, Washington, D.C. 

R. W. Crow ey, cashier, The Na- 
tional Bank of Pittsburg, Kansas. 

H. F. Smiru, cashier, Bank of Daw- 
son, Georgia. 

E. F. MEYERS, vice-president, Union 
Bank of Commerce, Cleveland. 


Mr. Armistead Mr. Benedict 


RoBert W. McGovney, president, 
Compton (California) National Bank, 
succeeding K. T. Hubbell, retired. 

CaRMACK ARMISTEAD and ANDREW 
B. BENEDICT, JR., vice-presidents, 
American National Bank, Nashville. 

W. C. Hartiey, president, The 
American National Bank, Baxter 
Springs, Kansas. 


W. T. Corran, vice-president, Bank 
of Savings & Trusts, Birmingham. 

W. N. VopDEN, vice-president, Amer- 
ican Trust Company, San Francisco. 

F. A. Piummer, secretary, First 
Savings and Trust Company, Tampa. 

S. R. Moopy, cashier, Pittsfield (New 
Hampshire) National Bank. 

E. E. JOHNSON, vice-president, H. C. 
Waite, cashier, Benton County State 
Bank, Corvallis, Oregon. 

J. H. Wayman, cashier, Bank of 
Lancaster, Kilmarnock, Virginia. 

James P. Hart, president, Union 
Savings Bank, Fall River, Massachu- 
setts. 

A. F. LE&IcHNER, president, The 
Portsmouth (Ohio) Banking Company. 

I. T. NEWLIN, vice-president, First 
National Bank, St. Clairsville, Ohio. 

W. Cooper, vice-president, The City 
National Bank of Texas, Houston. 

P. P. TEMPLE, cashier, The Harris- 
burg National Bank, Houston. 

R. L. Taytor, cashier, The Bank of 
Fieldale, Virginia. 

A. C. Kipp, comptroller, The Bank 
of Virginia, Richmond. 

M. P. PatrTeEson, vice-president and 
cashier, State-Planters Bank and Trust 
Company, Richmond. 


YOUR CLIENTS WILL APPRECIATE THIS SUGGESTION 


Before they leave on any trip, advise them to protect their funds with 


NCB 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 
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WASHINGTON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


but a dozen of the scarcer consumer 
durable items. 

The official view is that the Reserve 
Board did not want, in the first place, 
to control the charge accounts and the 
single-payment loans, but deferred at 
the outset to the former office of Price 
Administration in putting them under 
control. Then, with the passing of OPA 
controls and the increased production 
of many things, saw no further reason 
for controlling anything but the really 
scarce items. This relaxation of Regula- 
tion W came at a time, however, when 
the President indicated a desire to move 
rapidly in the direction of decontrol 
generally, and when the continuation 
of the regulation was under fire from 
both inside and outside the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

Chairman Marriner S. Eccles will 
follow through with his plan for asking 
Congress for express authority to con- 
tinue instalment credit control. He 
wants a statute saying that the Reserve 
Board can exercise such control if, in 
the Board’s judgment, it is necessary. If 
at any time in the coming two or three 
months Congress gives a definite indica- 
tion that it does not want to legislate 
that authority, then the remains of 
Regulation W will be dropped. They 
may be terminated even sooner, if the 
“second round” of demands for wage 
increases does not result in prolonged 
strikes; i. e., if production of durables 
gets into, and stays in, full swing. 

Regulation W has the tenuous legal 
basis of an Executive Order issued by 
the President under the Trading-with- 
the-Enemy act. Not so, Regulations 
T and U, the “stock market” credit 
controls. They come under the author- 
ity of the Securities & Exchange act. 
There is no present disposition by the 
majority of the Reserve Board to drop 
them or to reduce margin requirements. 
If production of capital goods proceeds 
in volume so that the money from 
securities flotations could be expended 
for plant expansion, and if it seemed 
desirable to encourage industrial ex- 
pansion to sustain a strong underlying 
business situation, then a loosening of 
these regulations may be anticipated. 

Stronger as an indication of the de- 
fensive status of credit controls is the 
decision of the Reserve Board, quietly 
reached, not to press for enactment by 
the new Congress of the large additional 
credit control powers proposed in the 
Board’s last annual report. (Requiring 
banks to hold specified percentages of 
Treasury bills and certificates against 


demand deposits, authority to raise 
reserve requirements, and the placing 
of a maximum limit on long-term 
securities held by banks.) ~ 

Official thinking is that inflationary 
pressures are less threatening than 
when those recommendations were sug- 
gested, since the budget is approaching 
balance, production of goods is rising, 
etc. Nevertheless, it is noted that the 
chances of obtaining consent from the 
Republican Congress for the use of such 
controls, under presently forseeable 
conditions, appear to be remote. 

While there is no present intention of 
bringing up these controls again, there 
is every expectation that not only these 
proposals but Regulations T and U and 
the entire question of credit controls is 
likely to be aired. When Mr. Eccles ap- 
pears before the House Banking Com- 
mittee in connection with the subject of 
legislation continuing the control of in- 
stalment credit, it is expected that he 
will be asked to discuss the whole range 
of credit control and credit management. 
Limited Legislative Program 

From the 80th Congress only a lim- 
ited program should be anticipated 
generally for this year, particularly a 
program marked by the absence of 
measures detrimental to business, rather 
than a positive program of business- 
encouraging legislation. Thus there is 
no intention of actually getting to work 
in 1947 on business tax relief legislation, 
even with technical improvements to 
the Revenue Code. 

Senate Republicans are irritated with 
the House Republicans for committing 
themselves to the 20 percent cut in 
individual income taxes, and they plan 
first to work on reducing expenditures, 
and second, on tax reduction possible at 
the curtailed level of appropriations. 


“Lend me the cent, Buddy and you can 
have the fortune” 


-WARREN 
EVANS Jr- 


“I got the check, Boss. He said to come ba 
Thursday and he’d sign it.” 


Yet it is entirely possible that the fina) 
cut in personal income taxes may 
proach if not reach 20 percent. In 
Congress which will have little largeg 
to pass out, something tangible and 
bright in the way of tax reduction p 
vides a real objective for Senate as wel 
as House Republicans, and the genth 
men of the upper chamber realize it 


Labor Law Reform? 

There is almost universal agreemell 
that labor law reform should not} 
directed at “smashing” unions, a vi 
point recently given strong support by 
the National Association of Manufat 
turers. However, there are the most 
divergent viewpoints imaginable as to 
just what is and what is not reasonable 
and at the same time workable legisla 
tion. This disagreement can become 
sharp and bitter if the CIO actually 
picks up the hot potato dropped s 
suddenly by John L. Lewis. 


Generatty, the potentially dissident 
elements of a party freshly blessed with 
power tend to work together, but it is 
still to develop how well the Republican 
leaders will be able to control their 
flocks, and to what extent it will be pos 
sible to keep the various aspirants for 
1948 lightning from breaking out of the 
fence at a few places. About one thing 
there seems to be a definite indication. 
Southern Democrats will be likely to 
play along with Republicans on many 
issues. They feel that their party’s lick- 
ing was due to its unpopularity from 
playing the left side of the political 
street, and they will be in no mood to 
play that side for a while, even for the 
sake of embarrassing the GOP. 
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It’s the National Multi- 

ple-Duty Accounting 

Machine. Removable 

form bars permit the 

National Multiple-Duty 

Accounting Machine to 
be changed from one job to another in a mat- 
ter of seconds. If your bank is a small one, one 
machine may handle all 7 jobs. If it’s larger, sepa- 
rate machines may be assigned. 

Wouldn’t a National Multiple-Duty Accounting 
Machine be a big help in your bank? And remem- 
ber, it’s but one of the many National machines 
and systems designed to save money while reducing 
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errors and improving the efficiency of banking 
methods. 


There’s a National for Every Bank and Every Banking Job 
No matter what the size or what the specific need 
of your bank, there’s a National System to meet 
it. Have your local National representative study 
your own situation and show you the best way to 
solve it. There is no obligation, of course. Or write 
to The National Cash Register Company, Dayton 
9, Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 
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WORLD BUSINESS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


guayan Government’s annual budget). 
At a press conference Secretary Vin- 
son admitted that Paraguay’s request, 
which had the backing of all the Latin 
American delegations at Savannah, was 
political, not economic. The question 
was not settled until the September 
governors’ meeting in Washington, 
when Paraguay’s quota was increased. 
The action followed a reported threat 
of the Latin Americans to withdraw 
from the fund. Said Cuba’s Luis Ma- 
chado to the A.P.: “If the fund does not 
grant [Paraguay] the revision, we will 
inform the fund that the Latin Ameri- 
can unit [sic] cannot be counted on for 
further cooperation. In other words, if 
the revision is not granted, we may 
threaten to withdraw from the organiza- 
tion.” 


Naroratty, for the Latin Ameri- 
cans the slogan, “In Union There Is 
Strength,” is not limited to the fund. 
The same must apply in the bank, 
where with other borrower countries 
the Latinos sit at the table where the 
loans are made. Among these Latinos 
are representatives of a few countries 
which have been particularly callous to- 
ward foreign holders of their bonds, yet 
at least one of the latter group of coun- 
tries is already at the head of the queue 
applying for World Bank credit. That 
country’s old 6 percent bonds are selling 
in New York at about 21, and in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere the question is 
asked: Just what will be the value of 
World Bank securities if the bank lends 
to such a country at 4 percent? 

While the implication of such a ques- 
tion may seem grossly exaggerated, 
prospective private buyers of World 
Bank bonds are not reassured when Dr. 
Paul Einzig, reporting from London, 
publicly reports: ‘‘There is very little 
illusion about it on this side that in 
another 10 years most of the interna- 
tional loans now granted will be in de- 
fault.” Nor are the World Bank’s 
American customers reassured by the 
tardy, sparse and conflicting revelation 
of the bank’s financing plans, exefhpli- 
fied by Mr. Meyer’s repudiation of 
disclosures which one of the executive 
directors, J. W. Beyen, made at the 
savings bank association gathering in 
Quebec; by Mr. Meyer’s mystifying, 
sudden resignation of a post which in 
June he took special pains to state he 
would hold the full five years; or by the 


by its chairman concerning the World 
Bank’s securities and foreign bonds in 
general. 

The World Bank is counting on com- 
mercial banks to absorb a considerable 
block of its bonds. The bank points 
out that 


Commercial banks in the United States, 
with capital and surplus of well over $7 
billion, may generally invest up to 10 percent 
of their capital and surplus in securities of 
investment quality of a single issuer. No 
legal barriers exist in the case of national 
banks provided that certain requirements of 
the bank supervisory authorities are met. 
But in 12 states representing some 6 percent 
of the total capital and surplus of all banks, 
no investment by state banks is now per- 
mitted. 

Mutual savings banks, with total assets of 
about $17 billion, exist in 17 states. In four 
of these, having 62 percent of the total assets, 
investment in the obligations of the Interna- 
tional Bank is now permitted. The principal 
one is, of course, New York, where eligibility 
legislation was enacted at the last session of 
the legislature. 

Insurance companies in virtually all of the 
states having an important volume of insur- 
ance assets are now barred from investing in 
the obligations of the bank. Total assets of 
life insurance companies run to some $44 
billion. 

Trusts are in most jurisdictions permitted 
to acquire the obligations of the International 
Bank, unless specific restrictions are in- 
corporated in the instruments establishing 
the individual trusts. 


National bank investment in World 
Bank securities is subject to Paragraph 
7, Section 5136, of the Revised Statutes, 
relating to examination by the Control- 
ler of the Currency. That paragraph 
rules out dealing and underwriting. All 
member banks are similarly governed 
by the Federal Reserve Act of 1935. 
The 12 states mentioned above, in 


“According to my mother, there’s a screwy 
kid in Europe who likes everything I don’t 


want to eat” 


Wisconsin State Banking Department’s ick 


negative ruling and attendant comment 
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which investment in World Bank secyy; 
ties by state banks is now not permitte 
are Arkansas, Colorado, Connectigy 
Florida, Georgia, Minnesota, Nevada 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Vermont, Washir 
ton and Wisconsin. 

In addition for various reasons, jp 
some cases simply lack of information, 
the bank does not know how state bank 
investment in its securities is affected 
by state banking laws in the following) 
states: Idaho, Indiana, Kentucky, Lov. 
isiana, Michigan, Mississippi, Montana, 
Utah and Wyoming. 


Tz conclusion in December of ar. 
rangements for the economic integn. 
tion of the American and British zones 
of Germany seems to have attracted 
more attention in the British press than 
in the American. To most New Yorker 
the document which Secretary of State 
Byrnes and Foreign Secretary Bevin 
signed in a hotel room high above the 
swirl of Park Avenue traffic may have 
seemed of no more than ordinary sig- 
nificance among the multitudinow 
maneuvers in that meeting ground 0 
the not too well united nations. One 
needs to be reminded every now and 
then that Germany is the heart of Ev 
rope, the largest and most industrialized 
country of the Continent, and that it 
cannot become self-supporting so long 
as it remains economically and _polit- 
ically compartmentalized. As an im- 
portant frontier between postwar Rus- 
sia and the West, moreover, Germany 
is the crucible for the moulding of a 
large part of the world of tomorrow. 

The bizonal economic merger is cal- 
culated ultimately to reduce the occu- 
pation burden on the American and 
British treasuries by pooling the re 
sources of the two zones. German for- 
eign trade is to be helped to make its 
recovery. 

Incidentally the Brynes-Bevin agree- 
ment recognizes the need for the estab- 
lishment of an exchange value for the 
mark and for achieving internal finan- 
cial reform. 

For months now the Allied Control 
Council in Berlin has had before it 
detailed American plans for financial 
reform, as well as for changes in the 
banking system. German economic and 
trade recovery is of fundamental im- 
portance to the whole of Europe and 
hence to the achievement of this coun- 
try’s multilateral trade aims. It is 
hoped that the French and Russians 
will see the wisdom of broadening the 
area of German economic unity, but for 
reasons too intricate to expound here 
that development is not yet in sight. 
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Staff Relations | 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 
leadership might make the union an ef- 
fective and benevolent instrument of 
labor welfare. 

It is in the great unorganized area 
that the employer can by his own con- 
duct reduce or eliminate the need which 
his workers might feel for a union. What 
causes an employee to consider organ- 
jzation and professional representation 
of his special interests? The motive is 
complex. Better pay, certainly. Secur- 
ity, personal dignity, a sense of impor- 
tance. The enlightened employer can go 
far in gratifying these longings without 
forfeiting his profits or his necessary 
prerogatives. 

Wages obviously come first. The 
worker must live. He has adjusted him- 
self to standards. His neighbors and 
friends set a table, wear clothes and en- 
tertain. He wants to match them. A rise 
in the cost of living without a cor- 
responding rise in wages impairs his 
standard. This becomes doubly painful 
if others get an adjustment either 
through union pressure or the voluntary 
initiative of their employers. The wise 
executive will watch the market for 
labor and the value of the dollar. He 
will avoid a tail-end position in the 
procession of adjusted compensation. 
The term is used in its broadest present 
day meaning, including welfare, vaca- 
tions, severance, pensions. 


Yer it would be a mistake to assume 
that good labor relations mean the 
highest wages. The facts do not support 
the assumption. The National Indus- 
trial Conference Board maintains wage 
statistics for 25 industries. Hourly 
wages range from $1.59 in rubber to 
$0.94 per hour in boot and shoe. Looking 
through the month by month record of 
strikes shows that there is no visible 
relation between the incidence and fre- 
quency of strikes on the one hand and 
pay on the other. The pay of the coal 
miners was well up in the upper third of 
organized labor. It has not prevented 
two mass walkouts in a single year. 
Many employers have signally failed 
to use their strongest asset in main- 
taining harmonious relations with their 
workers. This is the friendly, personal 
bond between employees and manage- 
ment. The business itself provides a 
strong core of common interest. It in- 
volves no great outlay for management 
to know all the workers personally. 
This is particularly true of the average 
bank. The personal relationship, the 
practical interest in their families, the 
sympathy in illness, and all indications 
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of thoughtfulness toward them give 
workers a dignity, a distinctive impor- 
tance which contribute to happy intra- 
institutional relations. 

Too many employers in the past— 
and again this applies particularly to 
bankers—have lavished all their per- 
sonal charm on customers and have 
spared none for their fellow-workers. It 
is an emphasis which could be changed 
with profit to both parties. 

Management has been thinking too 
much in terms of exclusive vested inter- 
est, itself and the stockholders. It might 
be salutary to consider the intent of the 
worker similarly vested in the busi- 
ness. He makes a living out of it. The 
business cannot operate without him. 
Why not recognize this essential recip- 
rocal interest? Issue special company 
reports to the employees. Tell them 
what makes the business tick. Keep 
the door open always to suggestions and 
complaints from employees. Explain the 
relationship between corporate prosper- 
ity and the ability of management to 
hire more workers at better pay. 

At the same time a return flow of in- 


Donation Made at 
Branch Opening 


rk. HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK, pas- 
tor emeritus of Riverside Church, 
New York, and the new chairman of 
the board of The Manhattanville 
Neighborhood Center, Inc., accepted on 
behalf of the Center the passbook for 
Account Number One, with an initial 
deposit of $1,500 as a contribution from 
the Irving Savings Bank, New York. 
The presentation took place at the 
opening ceremony of the new branch of 
Irving Savings Bank. The purpose of 
the gift was to start the Center’s fund- 
raising campaign to rebuild the Speyer 
School Building which was recently do- 
nated to the Center by Teachers’ Col- 
lege, New York. 
Presentation of the passbook was 
made by Robert A. Barnet, president of 


formation, confidence and grievance 
from the employee should be encour- 
aged. The petty injustices which the 
operation of any business normally 
generates should be given an immediate 
airing—and correction. To neglect them 
is to permit noxious weeds to flourish 
in the soil of intraplant harmony. 

It can be said to the credit of the 
banking business that many banks are 
taking the lead in implementing .this 
viewpoint. 

These reports are an ideal medium in 
which to tell the employee that he is 
really working for the customer and not 
the First National Bank; that the bank 
is merely a middleman who sells the 
services of management and personnel 
to the clients. The progress of the bank 
obviously depends on the satisfaction of 
the clients. Let the employee consider 
the effect of unionization on the quality 
of the service he may render to his real 
boss—the customer of the bank. It is 
the value, continuity and reliability of 
this service that spell better oppor- 
tunities and greater security for the 
worker. 


Mr. Barnet—Dr. Fosdick 


the bank and one of the 12 original 
organizers of Manhattanville Neighbor- 
hood Center in 1944, Extension of child 
care, a club and athletic program, adult 
group work, community forums, and 
improvement of inter-racial relations, 
are among the activities which increased 
funds will make possible. 


“Christmas Club Savings Gained 


HRISTMAS CLUB owners in 1946 in 
the mutual savings banks of the 
nation received a total of $124,557,464, 
comprising the accumulations of 1,761,- 


377 depositors, according to the Na- . 


tional Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks. This is $13 million more than 
was saved in 1945 and represents an 
average distribution of $70.72 per 


account, compared with an average of 
$69.25 for 1945. 

New York ranked first in its mutual 
savings bank Christmas Clubs with de- 
posits of $54,926,206 and depositors 
numbering 713,623, an average of 
$76.97 per account. Massachusetts was 
second with $27,388,719 deposits and 
466,718 depositors, an average of $58.68. 
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Help Wanted 


RHAPS one way to go about gep 
ting new employees is suggested by 
a successful campaign launched 
some months back by BANK OF AMER 
1cA. Instead of competing in an over 
crowded market—the want ad section 
—the bank launched its appeal in dis 
play space. A series of attractive ad 
vertisements was aimed at the ney 
crop of high school graduates. Appeals 
were based on the factors which loom 
most important in a young person's 
eyes: good salaries, systematic in 
creases, paid holidays (totaling nearly 
one full month each year), working 
near home, pleasant surroundings . .. 
in fact, some 11 specific advantages 
were mentioned. 
Each advertisement carried a striking 
banner which said: “It’s Grand To Be 
a Bankamerican.” 


Educational 


The posterama materials developed 
by the New York State Bankers Asso- 
ciation for use as auxiliary teaching aids 
in public schools have won widespread 
recognition. State boards of education 
in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
California, Michigan, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Kentucky and Connecticut have sanc- 
tioned use of this material in local 
schools. 

Recently an instructor in a New York 
public school made an urgent appeal 
for sets to be sent to two of his col- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 90) 


Above left: Mary Klepacki and Doris 
Moeschle with a few of the 120 dolls dis- 
tributed to orphans and under-privileged 
children at the annual Christmas party of 
The Bank for Savings, New York 


Below left: (In the usual order) John W. Hy 
land, assistant vice-president, Fifth Third: 
Union Trust Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Allen Thrasher, account executive, Ralph H. . 
Jones (advertising) Company; and Thomas 
J. Kiphart, director of public relations, Fifth 
Third Union Trust, were among guests at 
luncheon sponsored by Crosley Broadcasting 
Corporation, when commercial and techni- 
cal aspects of FM were explained 
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TO HELP 
PROMOTE 
BANK 
FINANCING 


The Hometown Agent 
brings you... 


Banks have some real 

advantages to offer in 

consumer financing. 
The Hometown Credit-Savings Plan sponsored by the Fire- 
man’s Fund Group sums them up... presents them effect- 
ively— graphically. * Designed for use in the bank’s own local 
advertising, the plan consists of a basic selling idea—‘‘Credit- 
Savings” — portrayed in a series of 10 newspaper advertise- 
ments available in mat form. Also illustrated folders and 
radio commercials, all gratis to banks. x Write your nearest 
Fireman’s Fund office or ask your Hometown Agent repre- 
senting any company of the Fireman’s Fund Group. There 


are 11,000 of them throughout America. 


STRENGTH - PERMANENCE - STABILITY 


War MAL » Casu allg 


Firemans Funp Group 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY News aper mats 
HOME FIRE & MARINE FIREMAN S FUND P P 


RAN . Illustrated Folders 
WESTERN NATIONAL WESTERN NATIONAL | 
N = Radio Commercials 


All Free to Banks 


SAN FRANCISCO - NEW YORK + CHICAGO + BOSTON «- ATLANTA 
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Methods and Ideas 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) | 
leagues in the Philippines and Burma. 
He remarked that in his many years as 
an instructor in social studies he had 
not encountered any teaching literature 
as well adapted to its purpose as the 
posterama series. 

An analysis of teacher response in 
New York City earlier this year re- 
vealed that the interest of instructors 


Countin’ up for 1946: 


It would take a lot of fingers (and toes) to count up 
how much the Bell System accomplished in 1946 — 
the busiest year in our whole history. 


3,300,000 telephones added 
25,000,000 more calls a day handled 
$700,000,000 new equipment made and installed to 
expand and improve your service 
160,000 net increase in employees—total now 640,000 
$400,000,000 increase in payroll 
120,000 war veterans reinstated and employed since 
V-J Day 

The story of the year was one of determined progress, 


despite shortages and many post-war problems. And 
most calls went through fast. 


For 1947, the Bell System aims to 
go forward to still better service for 
more and more people. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


in this effort goes well beyond just 
ordering and using the materials. They 
want to teach their students the truth 
about banking and the functions a bank 
performs in our national economy, and 
they are grateful to bankers for supply- 
ing practical aids. Requests have been 
made by many instructors in the state 
for additional literature and charts 
explaining the free enterprise system, 
clearinghouse operations, trends in 
bank loans, and economic subjects. 


hours” which persists in the pubjj 
mind despite our occasional efforts 


the spotlight of publicity in Cleve 


Long Hours 
The old wheeze about “bankes 


blast it out with facts and figures, t 


recently. A five-column story in ¢ 
home edition of the Cleveland P 

(264,648 readers) gave a reporter's 

port in pictures and text of the } 
TIONAL City BANK’s 20-hour day. C 
mented the reporter: “The old 
about ‘banker’s hours’ is just 7 
hocum.” 

The story went on to reveal 
every night (except Sunday) is ba 
night in Cleveland and there isn’t 
jackpot—just work. It described ¢ 
purpose, functions and activities , 
NATIONAL Crry’s night transit dep 
ment whose 23 employees start the 
“day” at 9:30 P.M. The night fom 
during the war years, handled abow 
one-third of the daily items, speedi 
up collections and credit by as much 
24 hours. 

Says Dale Brown, assistant vid 
president in charge of public relations} 
“This is the kind of ‘made’ publicit 
we think is very desirable.” It is » 
doubt one of a dozen behind-the-scens 
operations any local newspaper woul! 
gladly feature, if invited. 


Lots O’ Berries 


CoMMERCIAL Bank of Andalusia, Ale 
bama, announced recently that as part 
of its program to encourage additiond 
cash crops and diversify local agricu- 
tural production, it would give a grow 
of area farmers enough strawbeny 
plants to start the project with an acr 
to each farm. 

The bank’s investment of about $80 
for plants, and the agreement amo 
some 15 farmers to cultivate as many 
acres as possible next year, holds th 
promise of a successful experiment. On 
of the bank’s principal stockholdes 
taking an interest in the program 
guaranteed to purchase the entire first 
crop produced at full market prices. 

Bank officials said they believed that 
a small scale beginning would encouragt 
other farmers in the area to take up this 
lucrative source of income. There wert 
no strings to the bank’s offer, no loans— 
the plants were an outright gift. 


Civic Salutes 

The PortLanp (Oregon) Trust AND 
Savincs Bank has been running an 
usual series of advertisements, themed 
“Some of the Nicest Things in Life.” 
The attention-getter in each of the ads 
is a thumbnail sketch of some familiar 
landmark or sport, or civic interest, 
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with a brief descriptive caption, The 
main text of the advertisement talks 
services in a friendly, inviting manner. 
For example, the series have included 
sketches of the Timberline Lodge, a 
mecca for vacationists and winter sports; 
the Portland Civic Theatre, the second 
largest “little theater group” in the 
United States; the Junior Symphony, 
the Rose Festival, etc. 

The secondary publicity of this semi- 
institutional series is gained through 
advance releases tacked to a friendly 
letter signed by the executive vice- 
president, and addressed to special lists 
all of whom have some particular in- 
terest in the subject featured. 


Farm Series 


Tue First NATIONAL BANK of Port- 
land (Oregon) adopts a new tack in ag- 
ricultural advertising: A series of news- 
paper advertisements featuring in pic- 
tures and text actual case histories of 
methods and programs that have added 
income to local farm operations. 

The cases are chosen from the bank’s 
growing file of. successful customers, 
who through the advice or credit facil- 
ities of its special agricultural depart- 
ment have overcome specific problems, 
or who have otherwise stepped up farm 
production and income. 

Soil conservation, combination crops, 
dairy improvement, turkey ranching, 
and other phases of local farming will 
be covered in the series. The initial 
advertisement told the story of Ben 
Elmer of Mulino, Oregon, a “grass” 
farmer who through bank coaching 
netted last year as high as $500 an acre 
from a combination harvest. To add 
convictiqn to the story, the advertise- 
ment carries three candid views of Ben 
astride his tractor, a view of the harvest, 
and Ben in chummy conversation with 
the bank’s local representative. 

The series is a round-about testimo- 
nial of the Frrst Natronat’s work in 
the field, but at the same time provides 
a direct answer to farming problems 
common in the area. 


An Oscar 


BANK OF MONTREAL is the first Ca- 
nadian bank to walk off with the top 
annual award of outstanding advertis- 
ing by Bank Ad-views, a New York 
publication of financial advertising. The 
award, based on reviews of advertising 
in daily newspapers, is made annually 
by a board of 12 advertising executives. 

In paying tribute to the B. of M. the 
citation comments, “The Bank of Mon- 
treal has achieved a lasting scheme of 
forceful advertising. Its accomplish- 
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ment deserves, at the very least, the 
careful study and consideration of 
similar institutions. While retaining the 
air of maturity which is rightly an 
important characteristic of bank ad- 
vertising, the B. of M. has alert and 
vigorous comments to make regarding 
present-day conditions in vital phases 
of Canadian agricultural, industrial 
and business life.” 

Much of the bank’s current advertis- 
ing has dealt with the dangers of infla- 
tion, and ways to combat it. 


Trust Testimonial 
If memory isn’t playing tricks, we 


recall a study some years ago by a 
syndicated house which searched sur- 
rogate court records in a number of 
eastern states and came up with the 
evidence that many directors of trust 
companies and banks with fiduciary 
powers had named competing institu- 
tions as either executor or trustee, and 
oddly enough some few had died in- 
testate . . . asad commentary on con- 
fidence in the institutions they served. 

What calls this to mind is a recent 
advertisement by St. Louis Union 
Trust Company, headlined: “A State- 
ment Signed by ALL of Our Directors.” 
The statement was briefly this: “I am 


Take Advantage 
of St. Louis! 


The strategic, central location of St. Louis 


MERCANTILE 


Bank and 


... the gateway to the great Southwestern territory . . . 


makes a correspondent connection im this city partic- 


ularly valuable to banks and to business. 


To the manifold advantages of location, Mercantile- 


Commerce offers unusually complete facilities, plus 


the benefits of 89 years of commercial banking exper- 


ience in this key city of the nation. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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THE PREFERRED NO-MINIMUM-BALANCE PLAN 


There are many sound business reasons why our ThriftiCheck plan 
is in successful operation by over 400 banking offices throughout the 
United States. 


Two of these important reasons are stated by a Massachusetts bank: 
“In addition to increasing our income, we feel that the service is a good- 
will builder.” 


Our client banks agree that imprinting every ThriftiCheck with the 
customer’s name, while he is opening the account, is a strong selling 
factor, and attracts many new ThriftiCheck depositors. 


They agree that ThriftiCheck not only assures profitable account vol- 
ume, but also develops new customers for other departments. 


They find that they have low account mortality with ThriftiCheck; that 
its speed and economy of operation also produce profits. 


Write for our new ThriftiCheck Brochure. We will con- 
sider it a favor if you mention the name of this publication 


BANKERS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


31 Nassau Street, New York 5, N. Y. Rector 2-7580 


for a PERFECT CONVENTION 


in Suburban Chicago — or a 


HAPPY HOLIDAY 


HIGHLAN 


Conventions at the MORAINE HOTEL afford the happy combination of 
concentrated effort and luxurious rest. 

Of graceful Georgian architecture and 
early American appointments, in an inspir- 
ng setting of ravine woodland on the shores of Lake 
Michigan, the MORAINE just naturally makes business a pleasure. 


Additional information will gladly be submitted upon request. 
HAL J. CARLSEN, Manager 


-ON-THE-LAKE 


HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 


Our facilities conveniently accommodate groups up to 200 persons. 
. .. Memberships are available in our popular Beach Club. ... 


making use of the services of the § 
Louis Union Trust Company in conne,. 
tion with my estate and have named 
as my executor or trustee.” Below the 


tion 
statement was the personal signature four-f 
of each director, with a type-set line job th 


indicating his business association. 
From public relations point of viey 


this ad had impact. Th 
Troy Booklet ~ 
An informative and attractive book. gives 
let on the city of Troy, New York, and 9 abou 
the adjacent area has been published by § Amo! 
Tue Troy Savincs BANK. It is sub 9 state 
headed ‘‘A brief account of a seasoned Mm some 
industria] area with sketches of new gm with 
developments in process or proposed,” fim 250, 
Aimed, of course, to attract new mm casts 
businesses to Troy, the booklet is at. @ plus 
tractively printed, with maps in color i play 
and cartoon-type illustrations. After a J tion 
brief description of the region, there i chec 
follows a discussion of the principal T 
economic interests—iron and _ steel, of t 
building materials, scientific research, §% ligh 
distribution, light manufacturing. There thet 
is also a ‘“Who’s Who in Busines 9 The 
and Industry.” age 
son: 

Small Space 
Every now and then, we are prompted Jo 
into a discussion of how effective is 7 
small advertising space. The experts § put 
will give you readership yardsticks % to. 
which define the answer to decimals and § cor 
fractions. Yet they are likely to qualify 3 me 


the rigid rules with “exceptions to the 
rule.” One such case appears to be the 
current series sponsored by the Morris 
PLAN Bank of San Francisco. In modest 
one-column, two-inch space, the com- 
pany plugs new accounts. Its ormat is 
exceedingly simple, emulating the 
“‘doodler” who illustrates his memo- 
randa with cute, suggestive sketches: 


open a 2% 
thrift account at 


MORRIS PLAN 


SAN FRANCISCO 715 MARKE! SI 
OAKLAND 1763 BROADWAY 
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Bank-Agent 


VaLLEY NATIONAL Bank, Phoenix, 
Arizona, woos the interest and coopera- 
tion of local insurance agents with a 
four-page letter, informing them of the 
job the bank is doing in their behalf in 
connection with new and used car 
financing. 

The first page, an informal letter, 
signed by Carl A. Bimson, vice-pres- 
ident, instalment loan department, 
gives the reader some interesting facts 
about the over-all bank-agent campaign. 
Among other things, it talks about the 
statewide coverage of the program: 
some 36 daily and weekly newspapers 
with circulations totaling in excess of 
250,000, plus statewide radio broad- 
casts over both NBC and CBS stations, 
plus car and bus cards, and lobby dis- 
plays, anda monthly direct mail circula- 
tion to more than 60,000 of the bank’s 
checking account customers. 

The inside spread reproduces a set 
of the current ads, with penciled high- 
lights which emphasize the main sales 
theme: “Insure with your local agent.” 
The bank offers a quantity of its bank- 
agent literature to each agent for per- 
sonal use on policyholders. 


Job Directory 


The savings banks of New York have 
published “An Employment Directory 
to Jobs in Upstate New York” as their 
contribution to the solution of employ- 
ment problems. The free book tells 
where and how to find work in the 
principal employment areas. 

A similar directory covering New 
York City was issued by the banks some 
time ago. More than 150,000 copies of 
it were distributed, and requests for it 
are still coming in. 


That Man Kilroy 


“Kilroy Was Here! . . . and Thou- 
sands of Other GIs, Too,” proclaims a 
newspaper ad of THE BANK OF VIRGINIA 
appearing in 10 newspapers of that 
state. The copy was a report to service- 
men, former servicemen and their 
families on the bank’s experience in 
making Joans to men of military age 
during the war. 

In five years it made 92,109 loans, 
totaling $28,717,200 to men in this 
group. Of these, 35,291 loans totaling 
$10,912,536 went to men who actually 
entered service. 

“Only a handful of these men,” said 
the advertisement, “found it necessary 
to take advantage of the ‘debt-freezing’ 
law and postpone payment of these 
loans. 

“And all but $6,266 or less than .06 
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of 1 percent of the nearly $11 million 
loaned to men who actually entered 
the service has been repaid. This loss 
is less than half of the normal loss ra- 
tio .. less than half of the loss on 
loans to individuals not in military 
service during the same five years.” 


Water Colors 


The Troy (New York) Savincs BANK 
has prepared ‘a portfolio of aquarelles 
made from water colors by Reynold 
Arnould, who was commissioned by the 
bank to make the pictures. They depict 
current scenes in the city. 


one 


Forum 


The FepeRAL RESERVE BANK OF 
MINNEAPOLIS sponsored a forum for 
junior bank executives designed’ to 
bring educational benefits to personnel 
of Ninth District members below the 
top executive ranks. 

The two-day program, heard by ap- 
proximately 400 bankers, included talks 
on banking and the community, a 
bank’s internal problems, government 
finance, trends in banking and business, 
and agricultural problems. The session 
covering the last named was arranged 
with the University of Minnesota. 


To provide correspondent 


banking service that is 


prompt and efficient. 


Send your items to 


HE OLDEST NATIONAL BANK IN THE SOUTH, 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


MEMBER FECERAL RESERVE SYSTEM FEOERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Region-Builders 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


voters approved a $7 million bond issue 
for a new city-county hospital, and 
another $2 million rights-of-way bond 
issue to make possible a three-year $15 
million state and federal highway build- 
ing program in the county. Not one of 
her war plants showed signs of becom- 
ing a “white elephant.” The largest of 
all—North American Aviation (67 acres 
under roof) housed 20 different tenants, 
and had a score of manufacturers and 
distributors dickering for remaining un- 
leased space. 

In this picture, as through the years, 
Dallas banks held sway over the city’s 
economic fortunes. A good indication 
of their credit activities was shown in 
the mid-year bank call (June 29, 1946) 
and the final tally, which listed Dallas’ 
“Big Three”—the Republic National, 
First National and Mercantile Na- 
tional—among the nation’s first 10 in 
ratio of loans and discounts to de- 
posits. The highest average (Republic’s) 
topped the national average by some 
31.4 percent. The city’s other banks 
showed favorable reports. 

To say that Dallas bankers are alert, 
aggressive, two-fisted and forward-look- 
ing, runs the risk of understating the 
case, for they won’t sit still long enough 
to be fitted to adjectives. That there’s 
a special brand or spirit of banking 
characteristic of the town is certain. 
The officers of each institution are 
rabid about their favorite subject— 
Dallas, with a capital “D.” 


Thy to put your finger on something 
specific which they do and perhaps 
others don’t. That’s the $64 stickler. 
The answer is—they do it, more of 
it, faster! Commenting on credit poli- 
cies, an officer of the First National 
noted that the local formula is profit 
and loss statement banking, rather than 
balance sheet banking. Looking over 
the battery of executive desks in his 
own shop, he suggested we observe the 
officer ratio of more manpower to dol- 
lars loaned, indicating that on the plat- 
form was highly specialized and ex- 
perienced talent for every type of loan 
application. He pointed out the small 
business loan department which handles 
between 8,000 and 9,000 accounts, with 
an average of more than 3,000 con- 
stantly active. 

At Fred Florence’s Republic, they 
summarize their formula for doing busi- 
ness—“If it’s bankin’, son, we do it.” 
Here again, they “merchandise”’ credit. 
The loan officers are authorized to make 
loans from $10,000 to $100,000 without 


committee approval; but not even the 
topmost executive can turn down a loan 
application without the committee’s 
okay. As in the other banks, each ap- 
plication is handled on the assumption 
that the borrower, good, bad or indif- 
ferent, deserves the courtesy of investi- 
gation and help. A refusal is never 
made flatly; he is either told how far 
the bank can go on the proposition— 
and that’s usually worked out to his 
own advantage—or suggestions are of- 
fered which may make the loan bank- 
able. In any event, the borrower goes 
away satisfied that at least he’s found 
a helpful friend. 


Banxer Bob Thornton of the Mer- 
cantile, plied with the same question on 
credit policy, admits that perhaps 
Dallas banks “appear” to be more 
liberal-minded, but, says he, “there’s 
no easy street, no Santa Claus in town.” 
He adds that the spirit of the city— 
typified by the spirit of local banking— 
attracts business by being aggressive. 
By making the city itself the center of 
all interest, a sort of magnetic reaction 
takes place which activates people and 
business, and this, in his philosophy, 
creates more and more opportunities 
for banking generallv. 

If there is one notable phase of bank- 
ing which all Dallas institutions con- 
centrate their efforts on, it is new 
business. Not the swapping-back-and- 
forth-of-established-accounts kind of 
“new business”—but the incubated 
new business of growing enterprises, 
whether they be of local origin or. won 
through national contacts. They apply 
the term “new business” to accounts 


- 


WARREN 
EVANS Sr. 


“Your discharge certificate would have been 
sufficient.” 


which bank credit or some other servip 
actually creates in cooperation with 
customer. 


1946, 188 of them in the manufacturing 
field. It is also why she is able to lig 
in the county 1,258 manufacturing in. 
dustries of all kinds, 334 with nationg) 
distribution, and 67 with international 
markets. 

But this emphasis on local busines 
is only part of the story. There’s plenty 
of major financing going on in th 
Southwest, and where it was once the 
province of northern and mid-westem 
banks to serve the territory, it is now 
being handled locally, and particularly 
in Dallas. The Big Three are heading 
syndicates of their own and looking 
toward Latin America for more busi- 
ness. This was the objective that 
prompted Dallas banks to extend their 
capital structures to their present all- 
time high over a period of years. 


Tx Dallas, banks and bankers hav 
more than the usual extra-curricular 
interests. The city wouldn’t think of 
launching a drive for charity, for a 
fund-raising cause, for a cultural spec- 
tacle or for sheer entertainment without 
having it chairmaned by a local banker 
—in fact, a group of bankers. It has 
learned from experience that this guar- 
antees a bang-up success in typical 
Texas fashion. Its drives are invariably 
over-subscribed, its cultural efforts well 
financed and well packed with an ap 
preciative audience, and its fun as lavish 
and jolly as any you’d see at a circus. 
This flair for showmanship makes the 
bankers all the more human to the 
Texan, for there’s nothing a Texan 
loves more than the best of anything. 

The bankers also like to roll out the 
red carpets for visiting potentates. A 
week never goes by but that some 
national or international figure of note, 
be he a foreign diplomat on a sight- 
seeing jaunt or an Olympic sports chan- 
pion, finds himself on the executive 
appointment pad of one or another 
Dallas banker for lunch. He can be sure 
of meeting the right people, enjoying 
a good meal, being made to feel that 
Dallas is wonderful; he goes home with 
a yard of press clippings commemorat- 
ing the event. 

In fact, that’s still another side of 
Dallas. Whenever you pack up to go 
or say good-bye, everyone tells you 
with an ingratiating smile, “Hurty 
back!”” And they mean it. With that 
kind of spirit, how can they miss? 
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Such stories run without end. The 
are part of the reason why Dallas cy 
boast some 1,458 new local busines 
enterprises launched in 10 months ¢ 
“4 
LOANS | 
of 


BANK OF 


FOUNDED 1817 
MORE THAN 480 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA 


Statement of Condition, October 31st, 1946 


ASSETS 

Cash on hand and due from banks and bankers . . $ 222,395,370.70 
Notes of and cheques on other banks . . ‘ 68,650,013.82 
Government and Other Public Securities (not exceeding enathet wales) 1,099,728,432.17 
Other Bonds, Debentures and Stocks (not — market value) 56,022,926.42 
Cel « & 59,391,558.13 

$1,506, 188,301.24 


Bank Premises. . 10,575 ,688.13 
Customers’ Liability ender ‘Accepeances and Letters of Credit 


$1,843,985,587.40 


LIABILITIES 
Notes of the Bank in Circulation . . . . 
Deposits . & «. 
Other Liabilities . . . 1,465,270.15 
Rest or Reserve Fund 42,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . 1,256,285.81 79,256,285.81: 
$1,843,985 ,587.40 
If you desire information on Canadian conditions, your inquiries will receive prompt and thorough attention from our 
Business Development Department at the Head Office in Montreal or from any of our offices in the United States. 
Head Office: Montreal 


GEORGE W. SPINNEY, C. M. G., President B. C. GARDNER, General Manager 
OFFICES in NEWFOUNDLAND at St. John’s, Corner Brook, Curling, 
Grand Falls, St. George’s, Botwood, Buchans, Stephenville ‘Crossing. 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street, New York 5, SAN FRANCISCO—Bank of Montreal (San Francisco), 
G. R. Ball, C. T. Aulph, F. W. Hunter, Agents 333 California St., San Francisco 4, G. T. Eaton, President. 


LONDON, ENGLAND: 47 Threadneedle St., E. C. 2., 
CHICAGO: 27 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, A. D. Harper, Manager; 3 W say a 


aterloo Place, s. W. 1, 
A. St. C. Nichol, Manager. T. E. Roberts, Manager. 
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TO A MILLION CANADIANS 
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The Trend 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34) 


has subsequently ruled, was to impose 
the same prohibitions, as set out in the 
Ford and Chrysler decrees, with respect 
totrade practices, upon GM and GMAC. 
The only issue not yet terminated or 
clarified fully, as raised by the provisions 
of paragraph 12, is the matter of di- 
vorcement of GMAC from GM. 

The wording and provisions of para- 
graphs 12 and 12A are practically iden- 
tical in both the Ford and Chrysler 
decrees. 

Thus, by the wording of these decrees 
as originally written, unless GMAC 
were divorced from General Motors by 
January 1, 1941, either Ford or Chrys- 
ler might petition the court to modify 
the decrees entered against them to 
permit ownership or affiliation with a 
finance company. This divorcement of 
GMAC from GM was not completed 
by January 1, 1941, but the date 
provided in the decrees was extended 
from time to time on a year-to-year 
basis by stipulation and agreement 
between the Government and the re- 
spondent finance companies, due to war 
conditions and other facts. 


However, late in 1941, Chrysler and 


Commercial Credit opposed the further 
extension of this stipulated time limita- 
.tion, as previously amended by court 
order, but the Court, at the Govern- 
ment’s request, entered an order ex- 
tending the time to January 1, 1943. 
This action on the part of the court was 
appealed by Chrysler and others, upon 
the contention that the decrees when 
entered into’ were contracts between 
the respondent companies and the Gov- 
ernment, and that the court in extend- 
ing the time and thus altering their 
terms over the protest of the parties, 
committed an unconstitutional act. 
However, the United States Supreme 
Court, on June 1, 1942, rejected the 
plea and upheld the action of the 
District Court in extending the time 
limit. Following this action, the time 
limit, with respect to the divorcement 
of GM and GMAC was subsequently 
extended from time to time by the 
parties until it now stands in the Chrys- 
ler decree as January 1, 1947. 

Ford and Universal CIT likewise 
agreed, from time to time, to an exten- 
sion of the divorcement time limitation 
stated in this Section 12 of their decree, 
until January 1, 1946. However, when 
the Government again requested, late 
in 1946, that this time be extended 
until January 1, 1947, the request was 
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opposed by Ford and Universal CIT, 
and a counter-request was made to the 
effect that the court eliminate this 
provision entirely and grant to Ford 
the privilege of owning, controlling, or 
affiliating with a finance company. 

At the same time, Ford and Universal 
CIT petitioned the court for the modi- 
fication or suspension of sub-paragraphs 
6(i), 6(k), and 7(d) of the Ford and 
CIT decrees. These sections prohibited 
agents, employees, or other representa- 
tives of Ford Motor Company or Uni- 
versal CIT from traveling together or 
being present together with Ford deal- 
ers for the purpose of influencing Ford 
dealers to patronize Universal CIT or 
any of its affiliates. They also prohibited 
Ford Motor Company from recom- 
mending, endorsing or advertising the 
services of Universal CIT or any other 
finance company to the dealer or to 
the public except under specified and 
circumscribed conditions. 

In asking for the modification or 
suspension of these sections, Ford and 
Universal CIT contended that the pro- 
hibitions contained in them placed Ford 
and CIT at a competitive disadvantage 
with General Motors, and General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation with 
respect to the sale and financing of 
Ford motor vehicles. 

The issues involved in the request of 
the Government for the extension of 
time in which it had to divorce GMAC 
from GM, and in the petitions of Ford 
and CIT for modification of the decrees, 
were reviewed in a hearing by Judge 
Patrick T. Stone, of Madison, Wis- 
consin, sitting in the United States 
District Court at Hammond, Indiana, 
on June 10, 1946. At these hearings, 


“T seem to have consumed all the consumer 
credit they'll credit me with!” 


modification or suspension of the p 
hibitions contained in the decrees wa 
opposed strenuously by counsel for { 
independent finance companies and ly 
the Government, it being contend 
that the elimination of these existing 
prohibitions would bring the retum ¢ 
a host of coercive practices and unfa 
sales tactics against automobile dealey 
and independent financing agencies ng 
affiliated with or favored by the man. 
facturer, in the handling or dispositin 
of the dealers’ retail instalment saly 
contracts, such as existed before th 
entry of the decrees. Counsel for th 
independent finance companies wa 
given permission by the court to present 
a brief amicus curiae in which th 
position of his clients was set forth. 

In a decision handed down in an orde 
dated July 25, 1946, Judge Ston 
granted the request of the Government 
for an extension of the time in whichit 
has to divorce GMAC from GM, and 
rejected the motions of Ford and Uni- 
versal CIT for the modification of the 
decrees as presently in effect. 


ly a series of findings of fact and 
conclusions of law, the court held among 
other things: 

(1) That under paragraph 12a (2) 
of the Ford-CIT decree, the genenl 
verdict of guilty in the General Motos 
case, under the instructions to the jury 
by the trial court, is equivalent toa 
decree restraining the performance by 
General Motors Corporation of such 
agreement, acts, or practices as ar 
enjoined by paragraphs 6 (i), 6 (ki), 
and 7 (b) of the Ford and Universal 
CIT decrees, and that the prohibitions 
contained in these paragraphs have 
been imposed upon General Motor 
and GMAC as a result of the general 
verdict of guilty, returned in the South 
Bend case. 

(2) That Ford and Universal CIT 
are not laboring under any competitive 
disadvantage with General Motors and 
General Motors Acceptance Corpor 
tion in the manufacture, sale, and 
financing of Ford cars by virtue of the 
prohibitions presently contained in 
paragraphs 6 (i), 6 (k), and 7 (b) of the 
consent decree, and that Ford and 
Universal CIT had offered no evidence 
whatsoever showing such a competitive 
disadvantage. 

(3) That time was not of the essence 
with respect to lapse of the bar against 
affiliation between Ford and CIT a 
provided in paragraph 12 of the decrees 
relating to the divorcement of GMAC 
from General Motors, and that further 
bar against the affiliation of Ford and 
Universal CIT, until January 1, 194/, 
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would not impose a serious burden 
upon Ford Motor Company. 

Likewise, the court held that the 
Government had been diligent in its 
action to divorce GMAC from GM and 
that the purpose and intent of para- 
graph 12 was to provide that the test 
of the permanency of the bar against 
affiliation between Ford and Universal 
CIT was to rest upon the outcome of 
the civil anti-trust suit against General 
Motors, and that the time clause pro- 
vided in this paragraph was subsidiary 
to its main purpose. 

In addition, it was ruled that the 
purpose and intent of the decree will be 
carried out if Ford Motor Company is 
given the opportunity at any future 
time to propose a plan for the acquisi- 
tion of a finance company and to make 
a showing that such plan is necessary 
to prevent Ford Motor Company from 
being placed at a competitive disad- 
vantage during the pending of the civil 
litigation against General Motors and 
General Motors Acceptance Corpora- 
tion. 

In summary then, the present factual 
situation with respect to these decrees 
and other relevant litigation is this: 

(1) The Ford, Universal CIT decrees 
as originally written remain in full 
force and effect; likewise, the Chrysler 
and Commercial Credit Company de- 
crees continue to be in force. 

(2) The time limit stated in para- 
graph 12 of the Ford and Universal 


CIT decrees with respect to General | 


Motors Corporation and General 


Motors Acceptance Corporation di- | 
vorcement, is now January 1, 1947. | 
Chrysler Corporation and Commercial | 


Credit Company have not recently 
formally opposed a comparable time 
as provided in paragraph 12 of the 
Chrysler and Commercial Credit Com- 
pany decrees. 

(3) The Government’s civil suit to 
divorce General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation from General Motors is 
still pending in the United States Dis- 
trict Court at Chicago, subject’ to the 
call of the trial judge as to a trial date. 

(4) By the terms of the existing 
consent decrees, permanency of the 
bar against affiliation between Ford 
and Universal CIT, and affiliation be- 
tween Chrysler and Commercial Credit 
Company, is made contingent upon the 
Success of the Government in divorcing 
the ownership of GMAC from General 
Motors. 


_ What we wish Mr. Kettering would 
tmvent is a car you can drive downtown 
and then fold up and carry into the office. 


January 1947 


of my New FRIDEN. 


Yes, because now I get my work done easier and 
much faster...##’s fun. My Friden is truly a fully 
automatic calculator and I was able to learn its 
operation with less than 15 minutes instruction. 
Your boss should anticipate his calculator needs as 
mine did...suggest he order you a Friden today. 


And remember they’re well worth waiting for.” 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional 
Service is available in approxi- 
mately 250 Company Controlled 
Sales Agencies throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT - SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. - SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Down Where the Blue Grass 


Grows 
I(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 


The unusually open season had left green on the hills, 
and many a tobacco stalk, which had yielded its ex- 
pected contribution to the cigarette manufacturing 
business, was sending out suckers. Some farmers were 
making second crops. 

At Shelbyville the party saw the third largest burley 
tobacco market in the world. There was a short welcome 
by Mayor R. F. Matthews, and a talk on auction room 
techniques by Judge H. F. Walters, whose exposition 
was soon put into practice by J. Hayden Igelhart, auc- 
tioneer. Mr. Igelhart sold a line of burley baskets on the 
floor of the warehouse. His linguistic qualifications en- 
titled him to rank with the radio salesmen, and nobody 
tried to understand the lingo that preceded for several 
seconds the final “Sold, 53!” No one tried because the 
visitors were told that the highly volatile chatter meant 
exactly nothing. Its purpose, apparently, is to keep the 
pot boiling, so to speak, while the buyers, with nods or 
glances at the auctioneer, “up” the bid until the sale is 
made. 


War the party at Shelbyville was C. A. Randolph, 
president of the Citizens Bank and former president 
of the Kentucky Bankers Association. Mr. Randolph 
admitted—and for this you have the word of Donald 
McWain, financial editor of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal—that he hadn’t believed Billy Miller could 
rout so many bankers out of bed before 6 o’clock and 
have them at Shelbyville two hours later. But there they 
were. 

From the tobacco company, the big coaches rolled 


At Shelbyville the visitors learned something about tobacco. 
Dr. Harold Stonier, left, A.B.A. executive manager, and Mrs. 
Don E. Warrick, wife of the secretary of the Indiana Bankers 
Association, are told the fine points of burley by Louis Quinn, 
Shelbyville, at a local warehouse 


down country to Frankfort, passing, as they entered the 
city, the state government buildings and the cemetery 
where Daniel Boone is buried, and proceeding to the 
George T. Stagg Distillery. There the bankers were 
welcomed by Albert B. Blanton and James B. O’Rear, 
vice-presidents of the company, who escorted them 
through the still house, the storage buildings where 
the whiskey is aged, and the bottling plant. 

Leaving Frankfort, the road wound between miles of 
white fences and neat stone walls that marked off fields 
thick with grass or lightly topped with new wheat, rye 
or other cover crops. There were horses, too, and sheep, 
cattle of many fine breeds, well-groomed houses, and 
patches of woodland. 

The bluegrass, speaking more or less technically, is a 
rough stalked meadow grass named from the small blue 
flowers it sends forth in early Summer. Common in 
many eastern states, it reaches perfection in Kentucky 
—the “Bluegrass State”—where the gently eroded 
limestone hills, rich in phosphates, encourage the grass 
to grow luxuriantly, providing good pasture, fine hay 
and heavy sod. 

At the Fayette County line near Lexington, the 
bankers were told that they were on the threshold of the 
best bluegrass region. Their first stop in this park-like 
countryside was Keeneland Race Track, noted land- 
mark of turfdom, which reminded the visitors that they 
were also at the doorstep of the thoroughbred’s home. 
More concrete evidence came a little later when the 
buses drove along the winding roads of the Calumet 
Farm for a call on Whirlaway and Chance Play. 

During the next two hours the bankers inspected one 
famous farm after another: Walnut Hall, where, among 
other noted harness horses, they saw Guy Abbey, sire 
of the champion Greyhound; Spindle Top Farm and its 
valuable herd of cattle; Dixiana, which breeds saddle 
horses. 

Finally came Faraway Farm, home of the one and 
only Man O’War. “Big Red,” the million-dollar horse, 
will be 30 years old next March 29, but he bears his 
long years well and enjoys a daily three-hour outing in 
his paddock. In the same stable are War Admiral and 
War Relic. 

The Elmendorf and Green Tree farms provided fur- 
ther opportunities to see both blue blood and bluegrass. 
Then, at the Lexington Country Club, the Lexington 
Clearing House Association held an informal reception 
for the visitors before the buses returned to Louisville. 
Fred G. Stilz, president of the association and of the 
Lexington Bank of Commerce, and Harold Redd, clear- 
inghouse secretary and vice-president of the Union 
Bank & Trust Company, were the hosts. 

A.B.A. President Bailey, thanking Mr. Stilz and Mr. 
Redd for their hospitality, also asserted that, thanks 
to the Louisville Clearing House Association and par- 
ticularly to Billy Miller’s committee, the Commission 
and its guests had had a day long to remember. It was, 
he said, the most perfect example of southern hospitality 
he had ever seen. 

So if the Louisville bankers invite you on a tour of the 
Bluegrass, don’t hesitate. You’ll have the time of your 
life. 

Joun L. CooLey 
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The name, Richard E. Byrd, identifies the most famous explorer of modern fimes, whose 
courage and scientific exploits shall emblazon the pages of history for ages to come. The 
name, Herring-Hall-Marvin, identifies a world-leader in the design and manufacture of 
bank vaults, vault doors, safes and other fire-and-burgldr resistive equipment for industry, 
commerce and the home. It is fitting that great men shall honor dependable institutions 
with their confidence and patronage. 


General Offices 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE 


York, Chicago, Boston, Washington, 
Monufacturers of Bank Vault Equipment - Bank Counters - Tellers’ Buses and St. Louis, Atlanta, Houston, Philadelphia, 


Lockers - Safe Deposit Boxes - Night Depositories - Bank ond Office Safes San Francisco, Los Angeles, Detroit, Pittsburgh 
BUILDERSNOF THE UNITED STATES SILVER STORAGE VAULTS AT WEST POINT OTHER AGENCIES ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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Building forthe Future 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62) 
impressive pillars are not in evidence. 


Prefab Builders 
Hear Mortgage Uiew 


OME loans are made to the ordinary 
people in this country . . . for the 
long pull,” Raymond F. Talbert, presi- 
dent, Pittsburgh Home Savings and 
Loan Association, stated in an address 
before the Prefabricated Home Manu- 
facturers’ Institute. “These loans are 


made for periods ranging up to 20 
years. You or your dealer or distributor 
receive cash which is made up of the 
down payment and the proceeds of the 
mortgage settlement for the homes 
which are delivered, at the time of de- 
livery. Receipt of that cash, to the 
shortsighted prefabricated home pro- 
ducer or dealer, may represent the end 
of the deal. It is the end of the deal, if 
that company or that dealer intends to 
go out of business next year. But it is 
only the beginning of a great word-of- 
mouth advertising program which can 
make for greater success than you ever 
dreamed of, if you will deliver the kind 


SUNSHINE FLYER 


Winter Vacationists Mean Business! 


DMERICAy 


Both north and south bound travelers from your com- 
munity will benefit—and so will your bank—if they 
purchase American Express Travelers Cheques from 


you before they go. Internationally known and spendable every- 
where, these cheques afford complete protection against loss or 


theft. 


Many bankers find society columns of local newspapers a 
good source of intormation on who’s-going-where-and-when. Or, 
when clients themselves mention their plans, it’s a simple matter 
to suggest these Travelers Cheques, 


Sales have the regular support of national magazine and 


Tue Federal Housing Administratig, 
has a reading list on the “packag 
mortgage” which can be had free of 
charge by writing to the FHA. 


of homes people want, at the right 
prices, and, most important of all, of 
stable design. 

“Do not mistake me for one who re 
sists constructive development and cop- 
tinued advancement in house designing. 
My suggestion is that changes be made 
in the interests of greater family com. 
fort and convenience only, and never 
for the sake of creating discontent 
among your customer. Owner satisfac. 
tion is the factor which pays off the 
mortgage debt. An unstable line of 
products coming from your factory will 
cut off your prospective purchasers’ 
source of mortgage money and will do 
you more harm, I suppose, than if you 
were to make some rather glaring 
blunders in the fabrication of certain 
parts of some of your homes. But, for 
your own sake and for the sake of those 
who are looking to you to supply them 
homes they can enjoy and which they 
can afford, don’t make any glaring 
blunders. . 

“The program I have attempted to 
present to you suggests that you decide 
with great care upon your line of prod- 
ucts; that you stick with your original 
decisions until you are absolutely cer- 
tain that alteration of design (no matter 
how appealing to you) will meet with 
wide public acceptance; and that you 
select your dealers or distributors or 
agents with the greatest of care and see 
to it that their profit, as well as your 
profit, per unit is kept down to a figure 
which will not cut you off short ina 
business life that can continue for cen- 
turies. . . .” 


“Everyone I try to rent it to asks the same 
silly question!” 


local newspaper advertising. In addition, mats are available for 
your use. Write for the folder illustrating them, and for any other 
information you may need, to W. H. Stetser, Vice President, 
American Express Company, 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travelers Cheques 
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Bank Records 


Saved 
Upkeep Costs! 


Simplification creates savings in the new Safe Kardex provides the world’s fastest reference 
Deposit Control System recently announced method, assuring verification of signatures at 
by Remington Rand. every entrance. Graph-A-Matic signal control 
simplifies billing and collection procedures. 
New standard Safe Deposit signature cards and 
contract forms are satisfactory for use by large 
banks or small in any of the 48 states. 


This is an integrated system—with new stand- 
ard forms incorporating increased safety factors 
for Signature Cards, Contracts, Ledger Cards, 
Entrance Records and Collection Control. Serv- 
ice to box holders is speeded and clerical . 7 7 

work is simplified—because all information For detailed facts about this Safe Deposit system 
concerning the customer is centralized in the and free samples of the new forms, phone the 


visibly indexed Kardex pocket. Remington Rand office in your city, or write. 


Evenin modern “fireproof” 
buildings—as fire statis- 
tics prove—there is ever- 
present danger of fire con- 
suming interior furnish- 
ings and exposed records. 
You can locate your Safe 
Deposit records for the ut- 
most convenience of both 
clerks and customers—yet 
safeguard them against 
fire at point-of-use through 
the certified protection 
of Safe-Kardex equipment. 


Ses 


— 


DIME SAVINGS BANK of Brook- 
© 1947 BY REMINGTON RAND. INC. : lyn, N. Y.— Protects valuable Safe 


Deposit Signature Records against 
SYSTEMS DIVISION 


Reming 


i amare the hazards of fire at point-of-use. 
Safe-Kardex cabinets are conveni- 
r< ently arranged at the vault entrance. 


315 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 10. NY 
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Millions Save Where They Find This Emblem 
KEEP OUR EMBLEM WELL DISPLAYED 


Christmas Club 


H. F. RAWLL, Founder and President 
341 MADISON AVENUE . NEW YORK 17, N. Y 


BANCO DE CREDITO 
DEL PERU 


HEAD OFFICE: LIMA 


Capital S/.16,000,000.00 
Reserves S/.29,864,050.76 


Consult us for Prompt and Reliable Information about Peru 


Through our 37 Branches situated in the most im- 
portant commercial centres, and our Agents in 
all other towns in the Republic, we are in close 
touch with every phase of economicactivity in Peru, 
and thus are well equipped to render helpful serv- 
ice to all American institutions interested in Peru. 


Peru’s Oldest National Commercial Bank Established in 1889 


Undistributed Earnings 


and Surplus’ Jaxes 


rime recent weeks attention has 
been called through the press to 
the implications contained in section 
102 of the Internal Revenue Code ty 
corporations which have not distributed 
at least 70 percent of their net earnings,” 
a special Washington bulletin of the 
American Bankers Association, issued 
December 10, asserts. 

“This section, or one substantially 
identical thereto, has been in the Fed. 
eral internal revenue laws for many 
years past but became practically in. 
operative during the war years. It was 
designed primarily to force closely-held 
corporations to distribute a substantial 
portion of their earnings as dividends to 
their shareholders wherever the corpora- 
tion was formed or availed of for the 
purpose of avoiding surtaxes on such 
shareholders. Several years ago the 
Internal Revenue Bureau established a 
rule-of-thumb that a corporation which 
did not distribute 70 percent of its net 
earnings would be presumed to have 
unreasonably accumulated surplus, un- 
less it could establish by evidence satis. 
factory to the Commissioner that such 
accumulation was reasonable in relation 
to its business needs. .. . 

“The banks of this country have been 
following a sound program of building 
up their capital structures by increasing 
their capital, undivided profits and re- 
serves through the retention of earnings. 
The Federal bank supervisory authori- 
ties have given this program both en- 
couragement and support as being in 
the public interest. While we do not 
know the extent to which the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue will seek to enforce 
section 102, it is our opinion that noth- 
ing will be done that will jeopardize the 
continuance of this program to strengthen 
the capital structures of banks. Ques- 
tion eight of the return is, to the best of 
our knowledge, intended to provide 
information and statistical data on dis- 
tributions of corporate earnings... . 

“Tt should be clearly understood, 
however, that banks are not exempt 
from section 102, and, if, in a particular 
case earnings are accumulated for the 
purpose of avoiding surtax upon share- 
holders, the penalty surtax imposed 
by this section would doubtless be 
applied.” 
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Many a husband has wondered why his 
wife complains she has nothing to weer 
and needs five closets to keep it in. 
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H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


ose of the year marks the end of an important era 

of public finance. The Treasury redeemed $3,261,- 
000,000 of notes as of December 16 and for this purpose 
it called $2,911,785,000 from the “B” banks and $129,- 
765,000 from the “A” banks. (The “A” and “B” 
designations were adopted during the war to denote 


Te virtual exhaustion of war loan accounts with the 
cl 


financial institutions with war loan deposits of less and 


more than $300,000, respectively, as of a specific 
effective date.) 

The call on the “A” banks was somewhat unexpected 
for the banks and undoubtedly led to some selling in the 
market to raise funds. The net result of the Treasury 
transaction was to draw down balances in war loan 
accounts to about $2 billion which is considered a normal 
working balance. 

It may be observed that new funds in these accounts 
are accumulating at the rate of more than $500 million 
a month from payroll deductions of war savings bonds. 
Against prewar years, this is a new source of revenue for 
the Treasury. 


Tue end of the war finance era occurred at the holiday 
season because at that point the Treasury had virtually 
used up the surplus funds from the huge subscriptions to 
the Victory Loan drive which was the last of the eight 
public campaigns conducted since outbreak of the war. 
This “gravy” was returned to the country in the form of 
redemptions of government obligations. 

Beginning with 1947, all further repayments of out- 
standing government obligations will have to be made 
out of current fiscal income in excess of expenditures. 
This is sound procedure and should be encouraged. 

For the first half of 1947, which is the second half of 
the fiscal year, the Treasury is likely to obtain cash re- 
ceipts of about $3.5 billion above expenditures. This 
makes the prospect for’further large scale redemptions 
rather slim. For this reason it is felt that the fiscal 
authorities will confine themselves to refunding only 
issues as they mature, and perhaps only in part. 


Ix the first quarter of 1947, the following maturities 
will occur: January 1, $3,330,000,000 certificates: Febru- 
ary 1, $4,954,000,000 certificates: March 1, $3,133,000,- 
000 certificates: March 15, $1,948,000,000 1% percent 
notes—a total of $13,365,000,000. Contrasting this sum 
with the estimated surplus of $3.5 billion plus about $2 
billion in war loan accounts, it becomes obvious that 
most of the certificate maturities will be rolled over. 
The immediate outlook for government securities will 
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be slightly higher prices, perhaps, or at least evidences 
of such trend. Even though there should be a business 
recession in the Spring, however, there is no expectation 
that the Treasury market would be affected adversely, 
since most marketable obligations are in the hands of 
institutional investors whose requirements are more or 
less fixed for some time to come. 

What currency in circulation will do after the holidays 
may have an important bearing on the money market. 
Up to the present time, all predictions have been wrong. 
With the end of the war, a general reflow of outstanding 
money was anticipated. While this took place to some 
degree, subsequent increases particularly in recent 
weeks, have pushed currency to new highs. 


i normal years, there is a considerable reflow of money 
from the public to the banks after January 1. If this 
should materialize, the banks may have ample funds to 
invest, especially in the absence of any possible Treasury 
calls of size. The assumption is that such a reflow of 
funds is likely to be a more important element in the 
market—if it develops—than accumulated new invest- 
ment funds which become available at that time of the 
year. 

Private new capital issues, with some exceptions, re- 
mained “sticky” and, on occasions, sales did not prove 
too easy. While final figures are not yet available, De- 
cember probably was the busiest month in the municipal 
bond field. There is a good deal more in the offing in the 
way of new municipal issues this year (1947). 

Greatly increased supply prospects, coupled with the 
possibility of lower tax rates, have influenced investors to 
adopt a “wait and see” attitude. This has been one of 
the reasons why underwriters, distributors and dealers 
have found it difficult to move large volumes of obliga- 
tions or to reduce their inventories. 


Tae stock market has recently shown some signs of 
bullishness. If it is considered that by its sharp break in 
September the market discounted the labor difficulties 
which have been encountered now, it is reasonable to 
assume that a more favorable outlook for early Summer 
should find expression in a better tone at this time. There 
is no doubt but that once industry gets a breathing spell 
from higher costs, previous increases could be validated 
by greater production and higher efficiency. 

Any signs of such a breathing spell in the foreseeable 


- future, therefore, may be looked forward to as a signal 


for a better tone and higher prices in the auction markets 
for equities throughout the country. 
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News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54) 

In summarizing the changes in 
prospect when farming is adjusted to 
peacetime conditions, Mr. Johnson fore- 
sees that “the number of tractors on 
farms in 1950 is likely to be at least 
2,600,000” and even 3,000,000-“if pur- 
chases are accelerated in the South and 
in some other areas.” 

Other factors listed by Mr. Johnson 
as likely to have an important bearing 
on future developments in agricultural 
production include: (1) Further adapta- 
tion of machines for use with mechani- 
cal power; (2) use of lime and commer- 
cial fertilizer in greater abundance than 


GEORGIA — 


the high wartime level; (3) more rapid 
adoption of other conservation prac- 
tices, such as using winter cover crops, 
grass and legume crops in rotation, 
contour farming, strip cropping, etc.; 
(4) further progress in varietal improve- 
ments; (5) more effective control of 
pests and diseases for both plants and 
animals; (6) experimental animal breed- 
ing, which will gradually increase effi- 
ciency of livestock production; (7) im- 
proved feeding methods and better 
balanced rations; and (8) irrigation, 
drainage and clearing, which will bring 
new lands under cultivation. 
“Regardless of the market outlook,” 
Mr. Johnson said, “there is no road 
back from the agricultural revolution 


THE FIRST STATE IN THE UNION 
to send a woman fo the United States Senate 


Georgia is ever in the forefront with advanced ideas 


and economic progress. 


The Friendly Fulton, always alert to the needs of the Southeast, offers up- 
to-the-minute correspondent banking service — and invites your use of it. 


The Fuiondly National Bank 


ulton” TIONAL 
BANK. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Banks and Bankers will find this 


institution especially well equipped to handle 


their Chicago accounts. Our complete facilities 


are at the disposal of all in need of this service. 


City NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.) 


that has been experienced during th 
interwar period and World War j| 
Attention, therefore, necessarily centey 
on mobilization for efficient and profit. 
able peacetime agriculture instead ¢ 
reconversion to a prewar situation that 
will never return. 

“Tf the belief still lingers that pm. 
duction will recede to prewar level, 
under average weather conditions, the 
steps that would be retraced should be 
considered. Farmers generally cannot 
go back to animal power. There are top 
few horses and mules now on farms. The 
annual colt crops do not begin to maip- 
tain even present numbers. The me. 
chanical-power phase of mechanization 
is here to stay, and it is the cornerstone 
of high-volume output for the market, 
Going back to open-pollinated corn, or 
to low-yielding strains of other crops 
would be decidedly unprofitable even 
under depression conditions. And mor 
effective control of insect pests and dis. 
eases is likely to be continued somewhat 
regardless of price conditions.” 


27 Farmers Receive Soil 
Conservation Awards 


Twenty-seven farmers received cer- 
tificates of merit for their soil conserva- 
tion efforts at a recent farmers’ banquet 
in Hugo, Oklahoma, from Eugene Gun, 
secretary, Oklahoma Bankers Associa- 
tion, who said that 1,700 such awards 
had been made by the association in the 
past three and a half years. 

These farmers were selected because 
of their work in erosion control on 4,365 
acres in Choctaw County, Oklahoma, 
the planting of 661 acres in contour 
farming, building of 216,000 feet of ter- 


“Well, well! So you couldn’t lend me 4 
ten-spot at the club last night, eh?” 
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races on 650 acres of crop land grown in 
yetch, Austrian winter peas, lespedeza 
and sweet clover for soil rebuilding, use 
of lime and phosphate, maintenance of 
desirable vegetation to stock 2,339 acres 
of pasture, and 17 farm ponds con- 
structed. 

T. E. Burch, president, Oklahoma 
Bankers Association and president, 


elevated to the status of a division 
under the new law, was given authority 
and funds to plan and carry through 
the land rehabilitation program. 

United States-trained Sr. Ing. Lor- 
enzo R: Patifio is in charge of the pro- 
gram. Several of his assistants also 
received their training with the U. S. 
Soil Conservation Service. 
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S19n your name 
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ns, the Security State Bank, Wewoka, and Nutrition studies made during World | 
ould be # Louis P. Merrill, Fort Worth, regional War II showed serious deficiencies in 
Cannot #™ conservator of the soil conservation the diet of both Mexican city and coun- 
are too service, were principal speakers at the try dwellers, with real hunger in badly | 
ns. The # banquet. eroded areas, where partial crop failures | 
) main- are the rule rather than the exception. | 
ne Sell amd Water Comserva- the first time in Mexican history, 
1zation tion in Mexico all the land of the country has been | * 
erstone A new federal law in Mexico pro- studied from the point of view of soil | 
narket, # vides that soil and water conservation erosion. These studies show that 12 | 
orn, or ™ shall be applied to all the nation’s lands _ percent of the plains and 30 percent of 

, —public grants, private agricultural the steep lands have been made totally | 
© even @ lands, and national lands. The Soil and unproductive by erosion. 

1 more {} Water Conservation Act, passed early 


Land Price Warning 


this year, authorizes the Mexican Gov- Through Advertisement 


ernment to assist the people in utilizing 


| 


all known conservation land-use meth- 
ods and techniques applicable, with the 
view to restoring eroded areas to pro- 
ductivity and prevention of further soil 


A newspaper advertisement headed 
“A Time for Caution!!,” based upon 
the recent land price bulletin of the 
Agricultural Commission of the Ameri- 


d cer and water wastage. can Bankers Association, was used in 

Serva- The Soil Conservation Department the local newspapers by the Wac- 

nquet of the National Irrigation Commission, camaw Bank and Trust Company of 

Gum, Whiteville, North Carolina, which ex- 

socia- tends its service to Clarkton, Shallottee, 

wards Chadbourn, Fairmont, Kenansville, | 

in the Tabor City, Southport and Rose Hill. | YOU read your mail 
| OFFER COMPLETE The advertisement was “illustrated | before you sign it — because it’s im- 

Cause with charts from the land price bulletin | rtant to send perfect letters. Pro- 

4,365 NUMISMATIC SERVICE showing farm real estate trends in | ar your seitee- Geng with the 


North Carolina and prices paid and | 
prices received nationally by farmers. | 

The bank, which signs itself, “ Your 
Financial Friend,” concluded the ad- | 
vertisement with this statement: 


best paper. You can “read” the high 
quality in Fox River letterhead paper 
as quickly as you scan ‘the briefest 
letter. Just “light-up” the letterhead 
to see our watermark as explained 


OLD COINS 
RARE COINS 
GOLD COINS 


Bought—Sold—Appraised 


— 


4 


7 


UNITED STATES, FOREIGN, AND 
ANCIENT COINS PURCHASED 


from coins worth a small premium over 
face or their intrinsic value to the great- 
est rarities. Gold coins of Numismatic 
value especially desired. No coin or col- 
lection too small to receive prompt, 
courteous consideration; no collection 
too large to be purchased for cash. 


Expert Appraisal Service 


No charge for office appraisals. 


For Sale One of the world’s 


largest and most 
— stocks of Coins, Tokens, 


“Tf you are thinking of going into 


debt now to acquire additional land, we | 
think you will be wise to consider these | 


factors: Your best guarantee of income | 


is 90 percent of parity for tobacco. 
Now, that would be between 30 and 35 
cents per pound. Therefore, it may be 
necessary to pay debts made now with 


income from tobacco at the rate of | 


about $33 per acre. Your land must pro- 


duce enough cash income to pay taxes, 
necessary production expenses, to pro- | 
vide a living for your family, and | 


below . .. the higher the cotton fibre 
content the better the paper (only 
1/5¢ per letter more for 100% than 
25% —an infinitesimal sum in cor- 
respondence costs). Ask your printer. 
Fox RIveR PAPER CORPORATION, 


401-AS. Appleton St., Appleton, Wis. 


Look through 


ar s, and Paper Money to select enough over to pay interest and prin- | 
from. Many items from famous cipal on the debt.” the paper... 
country The bank then calls attention to the | 
— a ’ fact that lending to farmers, for both | 
y JAMES KELLY expansion and production is a major 
ee Third & Broadway, DAYTON, OHIO function of the bank and adds that 1 COTTON FIBRE 
K while it wants to continue its farm 2 25-50-75 or 100% 


Reference: 
Winters National Bank, Dayton, Ohio 
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COTTON FIBRE CONTENT 
3 MADE “by FOX RIVER” 


lending, it will do so only on a basis 
that is sound for both the bank and its 
customers. 
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Experience 
Service 
Cooperation 


Manned by officials with years 
of experience, our Correspon- 
dent Bank Division renders a 
complete service, conducted in 
an intimate and personalized 
manner. 


The guiding policy is one of 
cooperation in all matters of 
mutual interest. 


Member: New York Clearing House 
Association, Federal Deposst Insurance 
Corporation 


BANKERS FLAP ENVELOPE 
SAFE SEALING OF BUiKY MAIL 


TENSION ENVELOPE CorRpP. 


FIVE FACTORIES 


SELLING DIRECT TO THE USER 


New York 14, N.Y. * Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
St. Louis 3, Mo. * Des Moines 14, lowa 


Kansas City 8, Mo. 


‘Passbook 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


charts. This is to be sent to the Society 
for Savings and a copy kept for the 
school. This shows the room numbers, 
number of depositors, amount of de- 
posits and a cash summary. 


To GATHER all money into a bag for 
the Society, the board clerk, beginning 
with the checks, calls the number of 
pieces of money for each denomination 
in turn from the board chart. As the 
room number, denomination and num- 
ber of items are called, the teller for that 
room brings that part of the money to 
the two auditors in charge, who count 
the number of currency, coin or checks 
and drop them into a bag. Each de- 
nomination of money is finished for all 
tellers before proceeding to the next. 
This keeps the tellers alert, which is not 
the case when a teller brings all his 
money up at one time, leaving other 
tellers idle. 

This method provides an absolutely 
correct count of the money. 

“The deposit slips are clipped to the 
original record sheets. When they have 
been gathered in the same order as on 
the board chart and summary sheet, 
they are folded once and with the bag 
of money are put into another large bag 
which is kept in a safe place until the 
Society calls for it.” 


Warnprawats are made by calling in 
person at the Society. Withdrawal tick- 
ets must be signed by the owner of the 
account or, if he is too young, by the 
parent who has signed for him. 

Interest on school savings is com- 
puted on all balances of a dollar or more, 
and is added to principal. 

The Society distributes at intervals a 
periodical, The School Saver, to schools 
using the service. This four-page news- 
paper is printed in the interest of the 
pupils, their parents and their teachers. 

“Tf children are taught to manage 
their dwn money, to save regularly and 
to spend wisely before reaching ma- 
turity,” says the bank, “they will have 
provided themselves with a solution to 
many of the obstacles that constantly 
confront adults. They will have learned 
to think for themselves, to feel self- 
confident and responsible. They will 
have learned to be honest with them- 
selves and consequently with others, 
and will be better equipped to obtain 
their share of the necessities and com- 
forts of life.” 

In other words, they’ll have that 
“passbook to better living.” 


in 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, 
FiJjl, PAPUA and NEW GUINEA 


Your interests in these countries 
will be best promoted if you 
use the comprehensive  cor- 
respondent facilities provided 
through over 650 branches and 
agencies there by — 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


Address enquiries to:— 
British & Foreign Department 
Sydney, Australie. 
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NAM and 


Small Business 
Financing 


a booklet entitled “ Financing Small 
Business”, published by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
and distributed at its recent conven- 
tion in New York City, the chairman 
of the committee in charge of this 
ject, Alexander Calder, President of 
the Union Bag and Paper Corporation, 
said in the prefatory statement: 
“Before we discard or modify the 
processes which since the founding of 
this nation have permitted individuals 
with business ambitions to build from a 
wilderness the outstanding economy in 
world history, we should realize that 
such an achievement would have been 
impossible if these processes had been 
unsound or unfair. In the past the new 
and small enterpriser had to rely largely 
on his friends, relatives, and his local 
bank for venture capital and credit 
accommodation. This method served 
as a brake on unwise ventures as the 
entrepreneur had to convince the peo- 
ple who possessed venture money that 
he was both worthy of trust and capa- 
ble. It is to be doubted if any other 
source of capital could have the facili- 
ties of evaluation and appraisal possessed 
by a man’s friends, relatives or his 
neighborhood bank.” 
Recognizing the lack of adequate in- 
formation on conditions facing small 
business today, the study reached con- 


The NAM’s new president, Earl Bunting, 
who is president of the O’Sullivan Rubber 
Corp. 


Equitable Trus 


SOLID BRONZE 


BANK SIGNS 


AND TABLETS 


Select International Bronze 
signs and tablets for your 
bank. Wide choice of stand- 
ard and custom designs. 
Estimates and special 
sketches cheerfully submit- 


for Quick Action 


‘w BUSINESS LEADERS 


Select 


Hotel in the World” 


Its comfort, convenience and special services 
have accommodated the greatest of Wash- \ 
ington's visitors, and are traditional, 


Douglas A. Stalker, Vice-President § 


WILLARD HOTEL 
Washington, D. G, 


\ 
| t of Baltimore @ 
| ere are many alternatives 
| but only one “Waldorf’- 
| _ but only one Off 
WALDORF 
| AVENUE + 49TH TO SOTH 
4 
ted. Superb workmanship, 
| ; modest prices, satisfaction 
| guaranteed. Write for Free 
fe, SHOWS HONOR ROLLS, AWARDS 
A and other bank needs. 
a INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC 
$6 Eust 22nd 3t., New York |} N.Y 
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clusions which may be summarized as 
follows: 
(1) A large percent of all business en- 


terprises in this country is classi- 
fied as small. This is true regardless 
of the definition used to define a 
small business. 


(2) Public interest in small business is 


widespread and increasing. 


(3) The problems of raising funds or 


the arguments that banks will not 
make adequate loans to meet the 
needs of business are usually made 
with special reference to long- 
term funds rather than to short- . 
term financing. 


(4) The investment or capital market 
is more accessible to large than to 
small corporations. 

Since small businessmen usually 
do not make as full, regular and 
complete reports as do larger 
businesses, it is not as easy to get 
as complete a picture of the small 
firms in many cases. 

Small firms have used bank credit 
relatively less than have larger 
concerns. 

Financial problems facing small 
businessmen have been eased 
somewhat by the use of. instal- 
ment equipment and field ware- 


(5) 


Te the Owner's Equity Protected 7 


The mortgagee’s interest may not be affected but, in these 
days of rising construction costs, amounts of insurance 
should be checked, and increased, if necessary, to cover 
today’s values and the owner’s equity in a property. 
It’s good business to call these facts to the attention of 
the property owners you serve - now! 


THE PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Conn. 


The Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 
Hartford, 15, Conn. 


Atlantic Fire Insurance Company 
» North Carolina 


Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Reliance Insurance 


Equitable Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Providence 3, R. L. 


The Central States Fire Ins. Co. 
Wichita 2, Kansas 


Minneapolis F. & M. Ins. Co. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Company of Canada 


mtreal 1, Canada 


May We Send Yyou— 


A copy of BANKING’s Newsletter? 


A staff of experts weighs factors in 
the national economic picture and the 
results are presented in BANKING’s 
Newsletter. 

Proposed legislation affecting bank- 
ing; commercial and industria! loan 
field; consumer credit; mortgage lending; 
the agricultural economy; foreign trade 
—these are included to form an over- 
all monthly examination and sum- 
mary of current and future trends. A 
of the American Bankers Association. 


supplement covers all activities 


To aid you in forming your own opinions, and in keeping an eye on 
major economic developments, im shorter reading time, BANKING’S 
Newsletter will be of value to you. Upon request, we wil] send you the 
current issue for your examination and appraisal, without obligation. 


Write to the address given below. ($1 
A.B.A. and A.I.B. members; $3.00 to 


.50 yearly subscription rate for 
others.) 


BAN KI N G —12 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


house financing, accounts receiy. 
able financing and by small loay 
from commercial banks and pe. 
sonal finance companies. The wide 
use of term loans has provide 
many businesses with more ad. 
quate working capital funds. 

(8) Strong sentiment favors goven, 
ment setting up an advisoy 
service specially suited to supply 
small firms with advice and heb 
on managerial, technical and ego. 
nomic problems. It is felt thy 
small businesses cannot afford ty 
provide themselves with this ser. 
ice, whereas the larger concems 
can do so. 

(9) The financing provided through 
the Smaller War Plants Corpon. 
tion and the Reconstruction F- 
nance Corporation, as well as th 
V and VT loans, have eased the 
situation for a considerable num. 
ber of concerns. 

(10) The small businessman no doubt 

has found it more difficult tp 
finance himself since the depres 
sion in 1929 than he did befor 
that time. 
Because funds are less readily 
available for small businesses, the 
cost of obtaining them is greater— 
a situation which has led some to 
feel that small business is being 
discriminated against. 

(12) A larger percent of small concerns 
fails than of large ones. Many in- 
vestors hesitate to buy the stock 
of a small concern because of the 
large number of failures. Other 
factors in the sale of such securi- 
ties are: marketability, scale of 
publicity, etc. 

(13) Small businessmen fear losing con- 
trol of their business and for that 
reason they are more particular 
about the sources of funds than 
larger firms—this is especially 
true as regards loans. 

(14) A strong feeling exists that taxes 
are a greater burden on small 
business than large and that taxes 
should be adjusted with special 
reference to small business. 


AP YP YP LP YR. LP YP YP 


Gardening is simply a matter of you 
enthusiasm holding up until your back 
gets used to it. 


After what the average shirt has been 
through in the last five years, we exped 
a headline any day reading, “Saws Way 
Out of Jail with Freshly Launderedd 
Collar.” 
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Regulation W . 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


can be made available to all groups of 
our citizens is to permit sound credit 
terms which are within the reach of the 
yast majority of the people. The terms 
now required under Regulation W 
mean that the little fellow must ob- 
ligate himself to make monthly pay- 
ments of such size that they would be a 
financial burden that he cannot afford 
to assume. 

“The Consumer Credit Committee of 
the American Bankers Association is 
aware of its-responsibility to help com- 
bat inflation. The Committee recog- 
nizes that it would be a mistake to do 
anything that would contribute to 
inflationary pressures. However, the 
Committee believes that the arbitrary 
control of consumer credit is inflation- 
ary because if the terms imposed are too 
severe for most people to buy needed 
consumer goods out of income they will 
be forced to cash war bonds to purchase 
such goods. The Committee further 
believes that bankers and businessmen 
could put in effect sound credit terms. 
Such terms would make it possible for 
people in the middle and lower income 
groups to buy necessary goods. These 
terms would not be inflationary, nor 
would they affect prices or require 
policing by the Government. What 
these terms should be is a matter. of 
education on the part of each lender. 
This Committee would be pleased to 
advise banks, for instance, what in its 
judgment are sound, standard terms in 
this particular period. The losses that 
would inevitably result from loose 
terms that create unsound loans is the 
natural check on our system of in- 
dividual enterprise. A free yet sound 
flow of consumer credit can be main- 
tained only if bankers and businessmen 
are free to use their own best judgment, 
based on their intimate knowledge of 
the borrower and local conditions. 

“With the elimination of controls on 
prices and wages there is no longer any 
justification for the existence of Regula- 
tion W. The Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System suggested in a 


The latest theory regarding that Mexi- 
can volcano is that somewhere near the 
American border a determined golfer is 
brying to get out of a sand trap. 


The average person gets up in the morn- 
ing feeling like a receipt marked paid in 
full and goes to bed at night feeling like 
the notice for the next installment due. 
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recent report to Congress that this 
regulation be made a permanent credit 
control. Regulation W was a war 
emergency measure. It was never in- 
tended to be a permanent government 
control and should be abolished now. It 
is hoped that the new Congress will 
agree with this view.” 

Members of the A.B.A. Consumer 
Credit Committee are, in addition to 
Chairman Carl M. Flora: Marshall 
Dugger, cashier, First National Bank, 
Tuscombia, Alabama; J. Lewell Laf- 
ferty, vice-president, Fort Worth Na- 
tional Bank, Texas; William W. 
McCarthy, vice-president, - National 


Shawmut Bank, Boston, Massachu- 
setts; R. A. Peterson, vice-president, 
Bank of America N.T.&S.A., San 
Francisco, California; Lehman Plum- 
mer, vice-president, Central National 
Bank & Trust Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Frank P. Powers, president, 
Kanabec State Bank, Mora, Minne- 
sota; C. C. Shively, president, State In- 
dustrial Bank, Columbus, Ohio; Emer- 
son S. Sturdevant, assistant vice- 
president, Continental National Bank 
& Trust Co., Salt Lake City, Utah; and 
Frank W. Sutton, Jr., president and 
trust officer, First National Bank, 
Toms River, New Jersey. 


EMBARRASS, Minn. 
has no bank 


HOPE, Idaho 
has no bank 


PRIDE, La. 


has no bank 


but ST LOWS has 


is BOATMEN’S pride 
that no detail in the han- 
dling of your correspondent 
affairs is ever too small or 
inconsequential for all our 
vigilance and watchfulness. 
You may face embarrass- 
ment in some localities for 
want of a staunch corre- 
spondent connection. But in 
St. Louis your fondest 
hopes are realized in the 
well-rounded facilities of 
this century-strong bank. 


Boatmen’s . 


NATIONAL BANK 


Oldest Bank West of the Mississippt 


BROADWAY & OLIVE 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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WALTER E. FOSS 
AND 
J. CLIFFORD TRUMBLY 
BANK DESIGNERS 


OFFER 
A SPECIALIZED SERVICE 
FOR 
THE BANKER 


CONSULTATION 


DESIGN AND PLANNING 
OF NEW BANK BUILDINGS 


MODERNIZATION 
VAULT DESIGN AND PROTECTION 
AUTO BANKING 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


® 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent on par value, and an extra dividend 
of $1.00 per share or four per cent on par 
value, was declared November 22, 1946 
on the shares of The Texas Company, 
both payable on January 2, 1947, to stock- 
holders of record as shown by the books 
of the company at the close of business on 
December 6, 1946. The stock transfer 
books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 
Treasurer 


177th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The.Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 


@ Our complete Foreign 
Department facilities are 
at the disposal of banks 
throughout the United 
States for the handling 
of commercial letters 
of credit, export drafts, 
foreign remittances and 


other foreign transactions. 


Concerning 
THE SAN FRANCISCO PENINSULA 
AND SANTA CLARA VALLEY 
PROPERTIES 
CONSULT 


(HARRY HOEFLER ) 


REALTOR 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
APPRAISALS ¢ INSURANCE 


789 THE ALAMEDA 


SAN JOSE 11, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone Ballard 6205 


Branch Offices 
REDWOOD CITY 
MENLO PARK 
LOS ALTOS 
Reference 


BANK OF AMERICA 
AMERICAN TRUST CO. 


STEP INTO COMFORT IN 


ST. LOUIS 


SOLID BRONZE 
SIGNS & NAME PLATES 
Distinctive, permanent bronze bank 
signs, desk plates, tellers signs, etc. 
Send now for illustrated catalogue to 
Dept. BP. 
Bronze Tablet Headquarters 

UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 
570 Broadway New York 12, N.Y. 


| Mr. BARRETT 


MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Principal Office: 
55 Broad St., New York 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


Art in Ynstalments 


A" has a degree of permanency thy 
other things don’t have,” gi 
Michael M. Nisselson, president of thy 
Amalgamated Bank of New York, 4 
believe that anyone who wants to ly 
art is a better credit risk than would 
purchasers of refrigerators or cars,” 
So the bank, affiliated with 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
America, is financing the purchase q 
paintings and sculpture at 4 per cen 


Jrusco Finance 
Company 


November issue of The A ssociak 
Press, published by the Trust Con. 
pany of Georgia, Atlanta, carries » 
interesting article on the bank’s affili 


AN 
ated instalment finance company which 
serves over 300 dealers in financing 
“almost anything on instalments.” BA 

“Recognizing the profit possibilities 
in the instalment finance field, 
management of the Trust Company in 
August, 1935, through Trust Company © 
of Georgia Associates, organized the 
Motor Contract Company. The fin 8 
office was opened in Savannah, followed 
by offices in Augusta, Columbus, Maco, 
and Rome. The company operated 
under the name of Motor Contrac# , 


Company until October of 1945, at 
which time it was re-incorporated under 
the laws of the state of Georgia and the 
name changed to the Trusco Financ 
Company which more closely identifies 
it with the parent company. In addition 
to the offices originally opened prior to 
the war, the company has since opened 
offices in Atlanta, Albany, and Mont- 
gomery, Alabama.” 

Originally the company was primarily 
interested in financing automobiles, but 
the scope has increased until now they 
finance farm equipment, household ap- 
pliances and airplanes. 

In order to facilitate the delivery o 
new passenger cars and trucks in at 
dition to farm equipment, direct from 
the factory to the dealer, the company 
has direct factory connections for pay- 
ment for the products of the Ford Motor 
Company, Chrysler Corporation, Nash- 
Kelvinator Corporation, Hudson Motor 
Car Company, Willys Motor Company, 
Studebaker Corporation, Kaiser-Frazet 
Corporation and Graham-Paige Corpo 
ration, with over 300 dealers active in 1 
communities at the present, and from 
these sources the company expects 1 
build outstandings which will be a 
least five times the amount previously 
handled. 
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BANKING’S Advertisers 


APPRAISAL COMPANY 
Pietersom-Dunlap 


Klav-Van Associates, Inc. 


AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY COMPANY. 76 
Van Sant, Dugdale & Company, Inc. 


EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES. . 
J. M. Mathes, Inc. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
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AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 77 
du Pont & Cahalin, inc. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 
Albert Frank-Guenther Low, Inc. 


BANCO DE CREDITO DEL PERU 
BANK BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT COR- 


BANK OF AMERICA N. T. & S. A. 
Charles R. Stuart, inc. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 
Doremus & Company 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 
T. B. Browne, Lid. 


BANKERS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION. . 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK.. 13 
Cowan & Dengler, Inc. 


BOATMEN'S NATIONAL BANK, ST. LOUIS.. 109 


Anfenger Advertising Agency, Inc. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 17 
Campbell-Ewald Company 


CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 
Scovil Advertising Campany 


CASE COMPANY, 3. bic Cover il 
Western Advertising Agency 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF 


Smith, 


& Dorrance, Inc. 
CITY NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COM- 
PANY OF CHICAGO 
George H. Hartman Company 


COMMERCE CLEARING HOUSE, INC. 


DE LUXE CHECK PRINTERS, INC 
Presba, Fellers & Presba, inc. 


Doremus & Company 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE 
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EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 
Van Sant, Dugdale & Company, inc. 
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FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY. . 89 
Gerth-Pacific Advertising Agency 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO 
Foote, Cone & Belding 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, LOUISVILLE 
The Purse Company 


FOSS AND TRUMBLY 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 
George |. Lynn Advertising 


FULTON NATIONAL BANK 
The Purse Company 


HALSEY, STUART & CO., INC. 
Doremus & Compony 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE CO 
Wiesen-Hart 


HOEFLER, HARRY (REALTOR) 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 
Albert Frank-Guenther 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
Abbott Kimball Co., inc. 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 
Will Burgess and Company 
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IRVING TRUST CO., NEW YORK 
J. Walter Thompson Gompany 


KELLY, JAMES (NUMISMATIST) 


LA MONTE & SON, GEORGE 
Samuel Croot Co., inc. 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
L. C. Cole Advertising 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 
Ine. 


MecCann-Erickson, 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY OF BUFFALO... 
& 


Batten, Barton, Durstine sborn, Inc. 


MAYFAIR HOTEL, ST. LOUIS. 
Gardner Advertising Company 


MERCANTILE-COMMERCE BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY... 
Oakleigh R. French and Associates 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE POWER IMPLEMENT 


MORAINE HOTEL, HIGHLAND PARK, ILL... . 
Harry Atkinson, Incorporated 
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NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY... 


McCann-Erickson, inc. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK.... 


The Albert Woodley Company 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FIRE INSURANCE 


NEW YORK HANSEATIC CORPORATION. . . 
Albert Frank-Guenther 


law, Inc. 
NEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY 


McCann-Erickson, 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
G. M. Basford Company 


PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 


PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY, THE 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC 
L. E. MeGivena & Co., Inc. 


PREFABRICATED HOME MANUFACTURERS’ 
INSTITUTE 


Martin, Inc. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION (SUBSIDIARY OF 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY) . 
J. Walter Thompson Company 


REMINGTON RAND, INC. (SYSTEMS) 
leeford Advertising Agency, Inc. 


Christy Humburg Advertising Agency 


.56, 57 


SARASOTA COUNTY CHAMBER OF COM- 


MERCE, 


Griffith Advertising Agency 


SECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF LOS 
ANGELES 


STATE FARM INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Needham, Louis and Brorby, Inc. 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORPORATION 
Abbott Kimball Co., Inc. 


TEXAS COMPANY, THE 
World Wide Advertising Corporation 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., INC.... 


Ray-Hirsch & Waterston 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY 


COMPANY... 


Van Sant, Dugdale & Company, Inc. 


va HOTEL, NEW YORK.. 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, inc. 


WILLARD HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C.... 
Romer Advertising Service 
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EDITORIAL 


INFLATION AT THE SOURCE 


In place of “The Condition of Business” which usually 
appears in this space, BANKING summarizes here the first 
of a series of studies on the national debt being made by the 
Committee on Public Debt Policy. This committee, com- 
prising a distinguished group of men prominent in in- 
dustry, banking, insurance and education, under the 
chairmanship of W. Randolph Burgess, vice-chairman, 
National City Bank of New York, will make public other 
parts of the survey at fairly regular intervals over the next 
six months, reaching a total of possibly eight brief publica- 
tions. These will deal with all phases of national debt 
policy and make final recommendations based on the facts 
brought out in the studies. 


interest rates low has been to pump money into 
_ the spending stream and thus build “the sub- 
stance of inflation at the source.” This is one of the 
points made in the first publication released by the 
Committee on Public Debt Policy. The study, a review 
of the national debt after five great wars, was the final 
work of the late General Leonard P. Ayres. It was com- 
pleted only a few days before his death in Cleveland 
last October. 

The Ayres’ study emphasizes that World War II left 
the United States with a national debt which, for the 
first time in its history, exceeds the national income and 
represents a per capita burden eight times greater than 
after the first World War. 

It finds that when we entered World War I the 
national debt represented about 3 percent of the income 
total, within two years had grown to 41 percent and by 
1930 had been pared down to about 22 percent. Deficit 
spending during the following decade and subsequently 
the great burst of war expenditures brought such a 
perpendicular rise that by February 1946, the debt was 
180 percent as great as the annual rate of income 
reported by the Department of Commerce. 

The burden of the national debt resting upon each 
man, woman and child in the United States after each 
of the country’s great wars is given in the Ayres’ study: 


QO: result of the Government’s policy of keeping 


Revolutionary War 
War of 1812 


Government controls applied to interest rates, ac- 
cording to the study, “have circumvented the normal 
tendency in wartime for the laws of supply and demand 
to operate towards higher rates. This does result in 
large interest savings to the Government; but it has had 
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other results as well, for in the process of keeping interest 
rates low, the Reserve System has had to pump out © 
money into the spending stream, and thus has itself” 
built the substance of inflation at the source. There is ” 
also the question whether at these lower rates the 
Treasury has been able to sell as many bonds to in- 
vestors as it could have sold at higher rates and hence ~ 
whether the amounts taken by the banks and Federal | 
Reserve System have not been larger than necessary.” 

“Throughout our history,” the Ayres study finds, ~ 
“the greatest obstacles to national financial strength © 
and the most acute dangers of fiscal collapse have never 
been the results of inadequate or failing resources, but = 
always consequences of weak financial policies.”” Our 
past record with respect to the national debt, according 
to the study, “‘is good enough to encourage us and poor 
enough to put us on guard. During 154 years from 1792 © 
through 1945, we have had 93 years of net surplus in our 
national budget and 61 years of net deficit.” 

The study also finds that while inflationary forces © 
resulting from World War II were greater than ever, — 
actual price inflation, while still under way, has been less ~ 
so far than after World War I. 


Tae Committee’s studies are being financed through 
funds granted by the Maurice and Laura Falk 
Foundation of Pittsburgh. 

The vice-chairman of the Committee is John S. 
Sinclair, executive vice-president, New York Life In- 
surance Company. The other members are Daniel W. 
Bell, president, American Security & Trust Company; 
E. E. Brown, president, First National Bank of Chicago; 
Lewis W. Douglas, president, The Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York; Marion B. Folsom, 
treasurer, Eastman Kodak Company; Robert L. Garner, 
financial vice-president, General Foods Corporation; 
Harold M. Groves, professor of economics, The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Benjamin U. Ratchford, pro- 
fessor of economics, Duke University; Wesley C. 
Mitchell, professor emeritus of economics, Columbia 
University; Earl B. Schwulst, executive vice-president, 
Bowery Savings Bank; George Willard Smith, president, 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Company; Levi 
P. Smith, president, The Burlington Savings Bank; H. 
B. Wells, president, Indiana University; A. L. M. Wig- 
gins, president, The Bank of Hartsville. The late 
General Ayres was also a committee member. 

Donald B. Woodward, second vice-president of The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, is 
secretary to the Committee; James J. O’Leary, asso- 
ciate professor of economics, Duke University, is director 
of research. 
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